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As the Old West of the open 
range recedes farther and farther 
from us in time, it is particularly 
valuable to us that the records be 
put down of some of the outstand- 
ing cowboys of that gallant period. 

Jim Russell, of Thermopolis, 
Wyoming, has done a special serv- 
ice in recording the story of Bob 
Fudge. Fudge for years had been 
urged to put down his story, but 
he had not done so. Russell was 
finally able to take on the work of 
recording Fudge’s story as_ he 
spoke it, and get the manuscript 
into shape for publication. 

Although an outstanding, yet 
typically modest, man of the open 
range, Fudge will be of special in- 
terest because he so strongly typi- 
fies the era in which he lived. He 
left home as a very young boy to 
become a cowboy and to take to 
the long, long trail that led from 
Texas to Wyoming and Montana. 
He had the experience of this trail 
drive a good many times. 

After he had his last trail drive, 
he settled, as much as cowboys of 
those days ever settled, into. one 
range. But it was a vast range, in- 
deed. Chiefly, the hundreds of 
square miles between the Yellow- 
stone and Missouri rivers in Mon- 
tana; but while with the vast XIT 
outfit, he worked the area north of 
the Missouri, well into Canada, 
and the area south of the Yellow- 
stone into northern Wyoming. 

He saw the coming of the 
settlers and the fences, and he him- 
self later settled upon his own 
ranch in northern Wyoming. 

Here we have the authentic life 
of one who lived it fully. 
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A NOTE FROM THE AUTHOR 


I worked with Bob Fudge from 1914 until his death, and was 
administrator of his Estate after his death. I also stayed with him 
while I was working for the Biological Survey, killing predatory 
animals for the Government. Bob also stayed with me many times at 
my ranch on Butte Creek, Custer County, later Powder River 
County, Montana. Bob would tell me his experiences during the 
long winter evenings, and I would tell him often, “Bob, you should 
write a book.’ He would chuckle and said on several occasions, ‘“‘I 
know Tom Reed could write a better one,’ and "Tom could have 
written a good one if he would tell his experiences. ‘Tom told me 
one time how they arranged to rob the bank at Belle Fourche, South 
Dakota. Six of them shod their best horses, one apiece, at the old 
‘T J Ranch on Olmstead Creek, knowing all hands at the ‘IT’ J were 
out with the roundup wagon. They then went to the twelve mile 
Butte west of the town of Belle Fourche and robbed the bank in 
broad day light. “Two men went in and demanded the money from 
the cashiers at gun point, and the other three shot close to anyone 
who appeared on the street. Tom said it all happened in a few 
minutes, and before anyone chased them, they had several miles the 
lead of them. Tom said that there never was a shot fired at them, 
and that the law and the pursuers did not have a chance, as ‘Tom and 
his gang had fresh horses at the Twelve Mile Butte, just about the 
time the pursuer’s horses would be tired. The gang intended to turn 
the horses they rode into town, loose, if they became pressed too 
closely. 

As a boy I lived near this town, and the bankers and the law tried 
to make the depositors believe this bunch of robbers were all cap- 
tured. The fact is that not one of them was ever arrested for the 
robbery of this bank, in 1899. 

Tom Reed told me several stories similar to this one. ‘Tom was 
shot through the neck and played “possum” for dead and got away 
from the Marshals sent out to clean up this same gang for robbing 
the Northern Pacific train. Several of the gang were killed. Mac 
Hunter served his time and went free. "Tom Reed turned honest 
and so did Hunter, and both died well respected citizens and com- 
fortably fixed financially. 


Getting on with Bob Fudge—his telling me of his many experi- 
ences made me determined that his life should be written. I had 
Ben Sittler take him to Eatons Dude Ranch while Mary Roberts 
Rinehart was there, but Bob couldn’t talk there. She just didn’t 
speak his language. Then the winter in 1931, I shod a horse and 
boarded Paul Spathe, “who had a couple of years of college at Prince- 
ton University,’ thinking he would write Bob’s life, but Bob 
couldn’t talk to him either, so the winter of 1932 I had a presenti- 
ment that if his experiences were ever told I had better write them 
myself, and in taking short notes, “I would remember the rest,’ and 
in this little book is written the experience of a very remarkable 
man—one who rode more miles horseback than any man I have ever 
known. Bob also had more misfortune than most men, and remained 
soft spoken and mellow to his very death. 

As a boy I knew the Driskills mentioned in this book and C. J. Hy- 
sham who bought out Mat Murphy. Bob came up the Texas trail 
with a Murphy herd in the early 1880’s. C. J. Hysham bought the 

/' \ brand from Murphy and C. J. Hysham became one of the 
very big cow men of his day. Hysham, Montana is named for him. 
I want to thank Genie Fulmer for insisting that I have this little 
book published, also for some sketches she drew. I also want to thank 
Dale Wilder for the beef herd picture, the picture of the XIT outfit 
moving, and for another picture of Bob Fudge and a bunch of XIT 
cowboys Dale worked with. Also, I want to thank Susan Snoddy 
for the picture taken of a roundup in 1918 with Bob Fudge sitting 
on a roundup bed, and a bunch of Laural Leaf cowboys. 

I am indebted to Abraham Garfield, who first typed the manu- 
script from my longhand; June Ursum for correcting and typing a 
final version; and my sister Louise Schlichting for corrections. 

I hope the few lnes written in this little book will be enjoyed by 
generations to come. Gone are the longhorn steers and long trail 
herds, as are the cowboys who drove them. 

The few longhorn cattle which the Government has in the Wichita 
Game Preserve in Oklahoma were preserved originally by Charley 
Goodnight, who is mentioned in this book as the first man who 
crossed the buffalo with cattle. Even though the Forest Service tries 
to claim the glories of preserving a few longhorn cattle, Charley 
Goodnight 7s the man who preserved a few of them. The Govern- 
ment bought them from Goodnight’s Estate. 

Jim RUSSELL 
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INTRODUCTION 


This book is the life, in brief, of a real man, Bob Fudge. He 
resides now on his ranch in Campbell County, Wyoming, on the 
stage road from Gillette, Wyoming to Biddle, Montana. 

This man has the soft southern dialect which all people love. His 
personality is also as lovable as his dialect. 

If you should visit him, he would give you a welcome as broad 
as the open range which was always his home. If you should be a 
person whom he had never met, he would give you a mild look, but 
with an all-seeing eye, and say “come right in,’”’ and you would start 
to love this man of “‘the old cattle trails’’ just as all other people love 
him. ‘ 

At the age of seventy, this man is still a monument of health and 
vigor. He still rides horseback almost every day, overseeing the 
numerous things on his seven thousand acre ranch. He maintains a 
fine herd of Hereford cattle and he does the necessary riding for 
them also. 

There cannot be praise enough given these men who were loyal 
to their employers, day and night, through rain and shine, up that 
lonely trail from ‘Texas to the very boundary of Canada. Covered 
with dust, or soaked with rain, these men stayed with those cattle 
day and night; the greater majority of these men were, as this man 
Bob Fudge, gentlemen: ‘True, they did not carry any college degrees, 
but they had an education which money cannot buy, studying in a 
school of skill and danger, under a roof of sun, moon and stars, and 
the campus reaching from the Rio Grande to Canada, and from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. 

As a sailor prides his ship, or as a banker prides his business, these 
men prided their cattle: ‘That wild life cannot be better expressed 
than the words of Badger Clark, in his poem “The Plainsman.” 
There have been many poems, and songs, written of the old-timers 
who worked on the cattle ranges from ‘Texas to Montana, but I am 
certain that none of them play more on the heartstrings of the old 
cowman than this poem of Badger Clark’s. 

‘These men who came up the trail with cattle are dropping out of 
sight, one by one, and will soon all be as history. It is a pity more 
has not been written of their lives. ‘They largely made our states 
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of Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. If the cattle and sheep were 
all taken from these states, there would not be a man, woman or 
child left in the greater part of them. The livestock first coming up 
that long dusty trail from ‘Texas, paid the first taxes of these states 
and the white-faced descendants of those same longhorns, contribute 
largely to the maintenance of these state governments. 

The big livestock men in cities like Chicago and Omaha, should 
take their hats off and bow low to these old grizzly cowboys. Also 
the Big Six of the packing companies, for these old bowlegged 
punchers of longhorns contributed to their business also. But some- 
times to the contrary, when one of these old crooked-legged, sun- 
tanned veterans of the saddle, walk down the cement pavements of 
the brilliant city, the well-groomed business man doesn’t even give 
the old puncher a side glance. Many times the bowlegs carry the 
better man. Under that western tan lives a real man whose heart is 
big, true and open. ‘This same sunburnt man perchance could buy a 
home in the city too, but would rather live out among the hills or 
by some river, like the Powders or the beautiful Yellowstone with 
his cattle, than to live in any city in the world. 

No man ever saw the beauties of naked nature more than these 
men who punched cattle in the great West. They slept in the open, 
ate in the open, and lived most of their lives without the comforts 
of a home fireside. 

The terrible winter of 1886 killed ninety out of every one hundred 
cattle in the greater part of Wyoming and Montana; some of these 
cattle had been brought up that long trail from Texas with the 
greatest patience. When these cattle became footsore on the trail, 
those big-hearted cowboys shod them with rawhide, using the hide of 
a beef, sewed on their feet with strings out of the same material. Just 
such a heart as this has this man, Bob Fudge, who tells the true 
experiences of his life in this book. 

While pushing cattle up that dustry trail, or on some cow round- 
up, these men were isolated from all things of a social character— 
sometimes for months at a time. When they did get a few hours in 
some western town, “loosed from the thundering herds,” it is rather 
to be expected of any flaming youth to let his pent up enthusiasm 
burst like a bomb, especially when there was everything in the world 
before his wide youthful eyes to make that bomb explode; and he 
did have a few dollars burning in his pockets, earned at the daily risk 
of his life in heat, rain and night work. ‘These cowboys did nothing, 
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I am sure, that the average man of the world would not have done 
under the same environment. 

‘These early cattlemen and cowboys were not wild, boisterous, con- 
spicuous characters at all, as the modern version would have them; 
they were modest at all times, most of them, strong in their con- 
victions, and always ready to help the needy, whether it be man or 
beast. ‘This spirit still beats in the heart of every “old-timer” in the 
West today who lived here when the setlements were far apart, when 
the helping of one another was most essential. 

“Tis true these men wore six-shooters at their hips until about 
1900. As one goes up the trail with this man Bob Fudge, and on the 
roundups with him, it can be plainly seen why these men wore guns. 
Just as they wore their clothing, the men wore guns later for show 
and a lot of other showy cowboy leather, and did not come to the 
west with cattle herds. They came in “immigrant wagons” or in 
“immigrant cars’ with a lot of farm machinery and the seeds of the 
“tumbling weed.” A lot of these would-be cowboys never saw even 
the tracks of an Indian or bear, and if some of them had, the man 
part would have evaporated leaving nothing but the leather and 
showy cowboy “regalia.” 

In swimming the numerous rivers, which the early cowmen did, 
and accepted as they did the many other dangers and difficulties, 
many lives were lost in trail herd days, and not a few in later years. 
‘There was not a single bridge on any river from ‘Texas to Canada, so 
of course the only way in which nature provided a crossing was 
accepted as a matter of course by the cowboys who rode those noble 
cow ponies along side the herds, guiding them safely across the 
muddy, boiling, dangerous rivers, landing on the opposite bank to 
go on north or to some shipping point on the railroad. 

It is a shame the way some authors belittle the true character of 
the real bowboy. Certainly the cheap ones among them were the 
most conspicuous—they are the ones who were seen around the 
towns drinking and gambling—but the trustworthy cowboys were 
not seen in any town very often. ‘They were far from the lights of 
any town, tending strictly to business, the same as any successful 
business is maintained. These latter cowboys constitute the greater 
part of our large cattlemen today, and our very best citizens, honored 
and respected everywhere they are known. Among them are United 
States Senators and Representatives and State Governors. 

This book will follow Bob Fudge “in his saddle’’ from the Rio 
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Grande to the Woody Mountains. The dates and places are here 
stated as he remembers them. One cannot but admire the remark- 
able memory which this man has; not one single date, nor experience, 
was ever written by him. The book is all from memories. There 
may be a mistake in.a date or the exact location at times, but they 
both will be almost exactly right as to date and location. 

‘The remarkable distance, and the vast amount of unsettled do- 
main covered by this cowboy was surely never surpassed by any man 
riding on the back of a horse. 
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CHAPTER I 


BOYHOOD IN TEXAS 


I was born in Lampasas County, ‘Texas in 1862. Our old home 
was at the Old Stage Crossing on the Lampasas River. This old stage 
road went to Temple. The crossing was about ten miles east of 
Lampasas ‘Town. 

The country along the Lampasas River is very rough and hilly, 
covered with Chinook Oak. This oak grows about four feet high, 
and had an acorn similar to the ordinary oak, only smaller. There 
was lots of wild hogs in that country then, and they fattened mostly 
on these acrons which grew on the Chinook Oak. Some of my 
earliest recollections are of these wild hog hunts. Their meat was 
cured, just as the pork of today is cured, and their lard was also used. 
There was also wild turkey along the rivers; they ate berries, and in 
the winter would eat the acorns as the wild hogs did. 

My mother was a grand person and she was raised with all the 
luxuries of that period. Her people were very wealthy until the 
Civil War. After the war, my people were left quite poor, and it was 
hard to get a start in ‘Texas for a number of years after the war was 
over. 

When I was ten years old, my people decided to go to California, 
thinking that times were better there than in Texas. My people had 
a thousand grown steers which they hoped would sell at a good price 
in California. ‘They also had about two hundred thoroughbred horses 
which would bring a good price. 

We took with us everything we owned, and in the spring of 1872 
started to trail our horses and cattle to California. 

The family consisted of my father and mother, two of my brothers 
and a sister. ‘There was also two uncles and four aunts. We had four 
wagons drawn by ox teams and horses. ‘Texas was a big, wild country 
then, settlements were few and far between, and there was a lot of 
lawless crimes committed yearly by both the whites and the Co- 
manche Indians. The effect of the war had left its mark on many a 
good man. 
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We got along fairly well until we got over into New Mexico. We 
were camped one night and the Indians made a raid on us. ‘Those 
Comanches killed one of my uncles, and stole all of our steers 
and all of the horses but four. ‘This left us without a thing in the 
world but the wagons and the four horses. 

We hitched the four horses to two of the wagons and started for 
Miscere, New Mexico, as fast as we could go. We were about 
twenty-five miles from Miscere, the nearest settlement. ‘This seemed 
the worst thing that could happen, but the worst was still to come. 
We had been in Miscere five or six days when my father took the 
smallpox and died; this same disease killed by only sister, my uncle 
and two aunts. This left my poor mother with us three little boys 
and one aunt out of the party that had started for California. She 
did not have anyone to go to in New Mexico. I have often wondered 
how my mother stood that terrible shock; we all had the smallpox 
and my mother was almost dead when the doctor told her that I had 
gone with the rest of the departed. My mother said “I will see him— 
I do not believe Bob is gone.”” ‘The doctor tried to make her stay on 
her bed for she was very low. ‘That spirit which beats only in a 
mother’s heart brought her to me, and in a breathless voice she told 
that doctor not to let anyone touch me—and fainted. My room 
adjoined the one my mother was in. She came almost giving her life 
to do the thing which saved mine. This old doctor was a grand old 
man at heart, and he told us the sad story when we were able to 
hear it. 

‘The old town of Miscere has been abandoned for years, so I have 
been told, and there isn’t a thing there now, and that the graves of 
my relatives are covered with a sand dune almost fifty feet high. 
None of us ever went back after leaving the next spring. I have often 
thought I would, but never have. 

In the spring of 1873, my mother, two of her sisters and we three 
little boys started with an ox cart and a yoke of oxen back to Lam- 
pasas, Texas. My mother had some relatives still living near the old 
home which we had left the year before. We arrived at Lampasas 
that fall. 

On our way through ‘Texas near old Fort Concho, the Indians and 
soldiers fought a battle. We were near enough to hear some of the 
shooting. We made camp in a thicket of brush and kept out of sight 
that night. “The next day we passed the place where the battle was 
fought. There were several dead Indians on the ground, and some 
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wounded soldiers were still there. We camped with the soldiers that 
night. I remember the soldiers were very good to my mother. Those 
soldiers marveled at a spirit like my mother’s. I have admired the 
spirit which carried my noble mother across that wild unsettled 
country without protection of any kind, only the love for her little 
boys and the desire to get back to her own people. 

‘Those were hard times in Texas. ‘The numerous Indian raids, the 
late Civil War, and the general wildness of the country, made char- 
acters which are unknown today. 

When we got back to Lampasas my mother lived with her brother 
that winter. ‘The next spring she took a homestead on ‘Taylor Creek, 
near the old ‘Taylor Ranch. The 33, as this ranch was called. This 
ranch belonged to old Judge ‘Taylor who was district judge for a 
number of years in that country. ~ 

At the age of twelve I started to work for this Judge Taylor. He 
paid me twenty dollars a month, which was a man’s wages in that 
country at that time. I supported my mother and little brother with 
the twenty dollars per month. Judge Taylor had a lot of cattle at 
that time, and this was the beginning of my work with the big cow 
outfits. 

This same spring, my older brother ran off to the buffalo range. 
He became gunner for a big English outfit which killed many thou- 
sands of buffalo for their hides each year. We still find buffalo skulls 
with holes in them—put there by one of those expert gunners or by 
some old buffalo hunter living a lowly life killing buffalo for their 
hides. 

When I was thirteen years old the Comanche Indians made a raid 
on the settlement, stealing horses, and killed a family by the name 
of Parker. ‘The Comanches took two of the Parker children as cap- 
tives—a girl about seven years old and a boy a year or two younger. 

‘There was a rider sent through the country to tell the settlers that 
the Indians had made this raid and what they had done at the Parker 
ranch. A party of us took the trail of those Comanches from the 
Parker ranch on the Cowhouse River near Gatesville in Correlle 
County, and followed them to the Van Winkle Mountains where we 
got close enough to surprise them at daylight. We had been joined 
on the trail by fifteen or twenty soldiers. I can remember that morn- 
ing that I wanted to climb the hill with the men but I was the 
youngest of the party and was left in charge of the horses. There 
were two of our party who had crept to the hill and discovered the 
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camp of the Indians. There was about one hundred shots fired by 
our men. They did not know whether they killed any Indians or 
not. They carried several wounded Indians with them as they ran 
into the brush and draws. Our party was too small to follow them 
into the Van Winkle Mountains, but that is just what those Co- 
manches wanted us to do. The Indians killed the Colonel of the 
soldiers. I do not remember his name, nor where the soldiers were 
from. They had come a long way and did not belong in that country. 
We recaptured all the horses the Indians had stolen and took all of 
the horses which belonged to the Indians also. The soldiers took 
care of the horses. I do not know what they did do with them. 

We did not know if the Comanches had the Parker girl and boy 
with them in this camp or not. If they did, none of our men saw 
them. It was always thought that the children were in or near this 
camp. 

In this party were two of my uncles—Pomp and John Picket—and 
they allowed me to go. ‘There were Harrey, Charly and Judge ‘Taylor 
and four Arnolds and Old Bill, Young Bill and Arch Allen that I 
remember the names of, who lived near my home. We all started 
from Judge ‘Taylor’s ranch and were gone about ten days trailing the 
Indians and helping the soldiers bring the horses back. 

The Parker boy soon died. ‘The Indian way of living was too 
rough for so young a child, but the girl lived and had two Indian 
children. Chief Quanah was her husband. General Cook killed him 
trying to put the Comanches back on the reservation. Quanah 
Parker was one of her children, and the big town of Quanah, ‘Texas 
is named for Quanah Parker. 

Sometime in 1881, the Government traded prisoners with the 
Comanches, and got this Parker girl, and sent her back to her 
relatives who were well-to-do people. She was never satisfied living 
with white people and died shortly after this. I do not know whether 
she died with the white people or with the Indians, but I do know 
that she ran off two or three times and went back to the Indians. 
This girl was captured so young that she did not know any other life 
than that of living with the Indians. 

Some of the things that happened on that Indian hunt are still 
fresh in my mind, partly because of the thing the Comanches had 
done to my family, and partly on account of my age. Most of the 
men starting from the ‘Taylor ranch had objected to my going with 
them. ‘They said that I was too young but my uncles persuaded them 
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to let me go along, saying that they would take care of me. I re- 
member I was very proud to be one of the “men” on that Indian 
hunt. My father had fought in the Mexican War and I had heard 
him tell some very thrilling things which had happened during and 
after that war. My father’s stories and the ones which my uncle told 
of the Alamo made a warrior of me at an early age. 

My uncle, Pomp Picket, married Whit Chalk’s daughter. This 
Whit Chalk was one of the survivors of the Mexican War. He told 
me of the terribly cruel methods which the Mexicans used to punish 
these last survivors. ‘The few men in the fort held it against terrible 
odds, and finally had to surrender. ‘There were only a few left— 
about twelve, I believe. He said those Mexicans put some beans in a 
hat and held it high enough so that the captives could not see into it. 
There were a lot more black beans than white ones. ‘The men who 
drew “black beans” were to be “lined up” in the room and be shot 
before the eyes of the men who had drawn the white ones. Whit 
Chalk told me that some of those men said as they walked up to 
draw their beans, ‘““Watch me draw a white one!” ‘This shows the 
spirit of the men who lived in ‘Texas in the 70’s and 80’s. When he 
was a boy, Whit Chalk drew a white bean and after seeing the Mexi- 
cans carry out their promise was let go free. 

All the sorrows of my family and the hard times of that period 
combined with the Indian wars, I am sure, had a great effect on the 
building of my character, and has helped me through hardships 
which have happened all down through my life. 

After the war and up until this time, cattle in Texas were hardly 
worth more than their hides would sell for. The hides of the buffalo 
had even brought the beef hides down to a low figure. ‘The buffalo 
were almost all gone and beef prices were getting worth while. Many 
thousands of cattle were being taken to the northern ranges which 
developed into one of the biggest industries in the United States a 
few years later. 7 


CHAPTER II 


HORSE AND COW WORK 


At the age of fifteen, I helped break horses for the Fsridge 
brothers in Burnet County. This horse breaking was hard, danger- 
ous work. The horses at that time were as wild as deer and some of 
them would pitch during their entire lives. 

Marin and Larsin Russell and myself broke one hundred horses 
that fall for Esridge brothers. We would ride three or four of these 
unbroken horses each day, having about the same number on the 
stake rope all of the time. ‘They had to be broke to hobble and stake 
as well as to ride. 

The word “bronc’”’ here means a horse which had never been 
handled in its life, only when it was branded as a colt—a man or a 
rope had touched these horses only at branding time and they prob- 
ably would not see a rider more than once in a year, some of them. 
The name “bronc” stayed with them until they were used for cow 


work. As they were used for rope horses and other work, the name 
‘“bronc’” was dropped and Mr. Saddlehorse became more of a dis- 
tinguished gentleman by being given a name. Generally a bunch of 
these broncs were not named until they were scattered out among 
a bunch of cowhands, then they all were given names as varied as the 
nationalities of the United States. Some were given the name of a 
beautiful flower, while others were christened with something that 
was shameful. Sometimes they were named as to color and some- 
times their dispositions had something that would suggest a name. 
A buckskin-colored horse generally got “Buck” attached to him, 
which might be accompanied by the name of a flower or some crime 
he had committed. 

We would pen these broncs in the morning and generally take one 
that had not been handled for the first one that day. Unless one of 
us had an extra mean one, the first thing would be to rope him by 
both front feet, throw him on his side and tie one hind foot just high 
enough so that he couldn’t touch the ground with that foot. Now, 
Mr. Branc could neither kick nor strike a man. “Striking” is pawing 
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with their front feet, which all horses did at that time. When a man 
walked in front of them or reached his hand to touch their head, it 
was just as natural for those horses to strike as it was for them to eat 
or drink because a man had never been near them except to brand 
them or hurt them in some way. When the bronc was allowed to 
scramble to his feet with his foot tied up, he would fight to free this 
foot—kicking as much as he could—but finally after falling perhaps 
a few times, he would find out that that foot was really tied. Then 
we would start to show him that we did not want to hurt him, and 
that was hard to learn some of them. After we got Mr. Bronc so we 
could pet him some, we then put a “hackmore,” which is a cowboy 
sort of halter, on him and a saddle. Some of them would stand per- 
fectly still for this to happen and some took two or three more 
rounds of battle with the foot, which was tied up. Generally the 
more they fought this foot, the sonner they gave up. One that would 
stand with his eyes half closed and pretend he didn’t see a thing was 
the one which would turn the world into rounds of glory when that 
food was loose and the reckless cowboy aboard. 

After we had these horses so they could be saddled and led out of a 
corral and be ridden without too much trouble I was left alone with 
them, working there all of that winter. 

‘These horses were to be delivered in the spring to Williamson and 
Hill in Bell County. Williamson and Hill contracted lots of horses 
to the cattle men to be used to take trail herds to the northern states. 

I helped turn these horses over to Williamson and Hill the next 
spring on the Colorado River at Hill’s ranch and rode all of them to 
show the new owners that they were broken enough for the require- 
ments of their contract. Some of them still pitched like playful 
kittens, but that wasn’t anything against a cowhorse those days. ‘To 
be able to saddle and mount him without too much trouble was the 
main thing. Williamson and Hill took them all. 

After turning these horses over, I went back and went to work for 
Pink Higgins and Al Shaklin. ‘The horses used by Higgins and 
Shanklin were all “wet’’ horses—that is, horses that had swum the 
Rio Grande River. ‘They had been stolen in Old Mexico and were 
sold to the cattle men of ‘Texas for cow ponies. We rebranded all 
of these horses with the wine glass (‘Y ). ‘This brand has been 
stamped on many thousand head of livestock, and is still used. It can 
still be seen on cattle in the Big Horn Mountains near Buffalo, 
Wyoming today. 
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Higgins and Shanklin sent north five trail herds that summer. Ten 
thousand cattle in all. I helped make up and receive all five herds 
going north with the last herd. ‘Those cattle were all branded with 
what they called a “Road Brand.” 

The branding of ten thousand cattle was no small job. They were 
roped by the hind foot, or both hind feet and dragged out of the 
bunch where two men threw them to the ground and held them 
while they were being branded. Where we had good corrals and 
the cattle were one and two years old, they were not even roped—we 
would “grab” them by the horns or by a hind leg and by our own 
strength throw them to the ground. ‘The most cattle I have ever seen 
branded in one day was done in this way, in a good corral. This was 
terribly hard, hot work, both for the men who were doing the wrest- 
ling, as throwing them down was called, and for the men who did 
the branding. The cattle got mad and hot and the men who handled 
the irons were near the hot fire part of the time. Everybody worked 
fast. We all wanted to get the cattle out and turned loose where they 
could drink and graze. 

The most of these cattle were in very poor condition that spring. 
We started early to make up these herds and they had not had time 
to put on any flesh—they had wintered hard because grass was scarce 
in that country that year. 

‘That summer’s work seems like a dream to me now. I can remem- 
ber sweating and being covered with dust, cattle falling continually, 
herds leaving for the north and my wanting to go with each herd 
that left. “The love for adventure which took young cowboys north 
was calling me—and my turn was soon to come. 

Sometime in May of 1881, the last herd was contracted from 
Clemmons by Higgins and Shanklin. I was sent with a letter to the 
cashier of the Lampasas Bank and told to do as he said. I was also 
told by Shanklin to take the best horse that the outfit owned for this 
trip. Shanklin told me to go to the livery stable and put up my 
horse just as though I was staying all night in town, but to say in 
an off-hand way that I might want my horse before morning. So I 
saw that the horse was well fed and watered and went with the mys- 
terious letter to the bank. ‘The cashier read the letter and gave me a 
once-over from my hat to my boots—I reckon he thought me very 
much of a kid to be sent on such an errand—but he must have been 
satisfied with his six-foot-three inches of observation for he told me to 
walk around the back door of the bank a few times at ten o’clock that 
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night, and if no one was near I was to knock and he would let me in. 

I went to the Old Gracy Hotel, famous in those days, and ab- 
sorbed all of the well-cooked grub I could carry—which was not a 
small amount for the food at the cow camps had been a little rough 
and the banker had told me “to take on a good bait.” Then I waited 
for the appointed hour. 

About nine o'clock, I went to the livery stable and saddled my 
horse and told the barn man that I thought I would leave town. I 
tied the horse outside of the corral at the barn and walked up around 
the back door of the bank. When I knocked, the cashier let me in 
and told me to take off my shirts, that he had a “money vest” to put 
on me. He put this vest on next to my skin and laced it up the back. 
There was five thousand dollars in gold coin in that vest—all five- 
dollar gold pieces. He told me to take this money to Clemmons in 
Copras Cove about forty miles from town. I left town about mid- 
night and delivered that money to the owner at daylight the next 
morning. My shoulders ached for that much money was heavy, and 
during the last few miles it seemed to weigh a ton. 

‘Those days, there was no such thing as checks. I wish there had 
been for there is a heap of difference in the weight of that vest, and a 
check. 

We started for Hugo, Colorado that same May with the last herd. 
As it seems now, in the way of equipment, we did not have much 
but a nickname and a good disposition. Those days the rainproof 
tarpaulin was unknown to us cowhands. We were allowed to take 
as bedding a couple of blankets and the cook had generally less, and 
his trials would madden a wooden Indian or a sweet-tempered saint. 
He had no tent to protect his reputation as a chef. He had nothing 
to work with but a couple of dutch ovens and a sour dough barrel 
and a coffee pot—and for wood he sometimes had nothing but a few 
- weeds and swear words to keep the fire hot. He had a hungry bunch 
to cook for and we ate what he gave us with never a thought of 
anything better or worse. 

There were ten of us—eight cowboys, the cook and the horse 
wrangler. ‘The horsewangler’s job was to drive and care for the 
horses, corraling them, three times a day for the cowboys to change 
horses, and help the cook chop wood, get water and other things. We 
had no nightherder for the horses, but hobbled our own horses at 
night. ‘The “nighthawk,” as the nightherder was called, came into 
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cowcamps later along with a lot of other improvements in cowcamp 
equipment. 

We turned these cattle over in August to a man by the name of 
Cheetum near Hugo, Colorado. Cheetum also bought all of the 
horses but our private ones. Ab Blocker, who was to become famous 
as he later sent thousands of cattle north and had brought two thou- 
sand five hundred up that summer, was there. When we turned over 
our herd, he was hired to rope the cattle to be branded for Cheetum. 
Ab Blocker and his brother, John, were the two best ropers that were 
ever on the trail from Texas to the Canadian line. Ab Blocker was 
also known as the best “trail boss” that had ever brought cattle up 
the trail. 

‘The Blocker Loop—given to a certain way of twisting the wrist 
as the rope left the hand—was used in catching cattle by both front 
feet, throwing them to the ground and holding them there. It was 
known from ‘Texas to the Canadian line. | 

‘The horses which our outfit sold to Cheetum were also branded 
over. ‘hey were held in bunches by us cowboys and roped around 
the neck or by the feet by this man Blocker. He would rope by the 
hind feet which took daring and skill, considering that some horses 
which he roped were heavier than the horse he was riding. They 
would thrown the horses to the ground and brand them just as they 
did cattle. 

I have seen many good ropers in the south, and in the north, but 
these Blockers were the best men with a rope I have ever known. 
Whether they were roping by the head or the feet, or whether the 
horse was running at a break-neck speed, their rope seemed to tighten 
on its victim with a “mechanical accuracy.’ 

After this branding was over, six of us cowboys started back to 
Texas—five riding and one driving the wagon. The rest of the boys 
stayed to work in Colorado. 

We were almost four months with this herd of cattle, day and 
night, so it was a carefree bunch of cowhands who started for the 
Sunny South that fall. 

Higgins and Shanklin went broke on the ten thousand cattle 
which they sent north that year. Shanklin’s people were very wealthy 
and staked him again. I worked for Shanklin and Higgins a few years 
later. 
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CHAPTER III 


When I was about sixteen, I hired to a man by the name of Ace 
Hoy to help trail about five hundred horses to California. Ace 
Hoy owned most all of the horse herd, but there were twelve wagons 
and several families started on this trip. ‘There was quite a gold rush 
from Texas to California about that time. 

The bravest man I ever knew whose name was George Cosper 
was hired as guide to go with Hoy and the immigrant train on this 
trip. Cosper had made one trip to California before. He and one 
other man rode back from California through the Comanche coun- 
try which was considered a wild adventure for only two men at that 
time. Cosper was a small man, weighing about one hundred and 
twenty pounds and a man of nothing but muscle and bone; his 
actions were as quick as lightning. He was an odd looking man—the 
hair on his head grew nearly to his eyes and stood straight up. George 
Cosper ran away from home when he was twelve years old. He was 
born in Georgia. He came to Lampasas, ‘Texas when just a child. 
After being all over the west he married and settled near Lampasas; 
and a singular thing happened—his father, mother and family came 
from Georgia and settled near him. ‘They had not heard from the 
boy, George, since he had run away twenty-five years before. 

George Cosper ranked with Kit Carson and Jim Bridger for knowl- 
edge of the frontier and the Indians, and a braver man never looked 
down the barrel of a rifle at an Indian, which I will prove. 

When we started, there were about thirty people in all and about 
fifty saddle and work horses and several yoke of oxen. We took the 
old trail which the immigrants all travelled going to California and 
the same which my family had started on four or five years before, 
and which turned out so badly for us. 

We got to the old “Horse Head” crossing on the Pecos River 
without any trouble. We had not seen any signs of the Comanches 
but just after we had “broke camp” one morning and started, the 
Indians surrounded us. We made a circle of the twelve wagons as 
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quickly as we could, keeping our gentle horses and the oxen inside 
our circle. The Indians cut off the herd of five hundred horses 
which we were driving while we were getting ready for the fight. 
Every man, woman and child in that outfit would have been killed 
if it hadn’t been for George Cosper. 

‘The Indians commenced to shoot arrows all around us as soon as 
they surrounded us. The first arrows seemed to be shot at random 
just to scare us, but when we got our circle made the Indians rode 
around us, screaming bloody murder and riding as fast as their 
horses could run. By this time we were shooting at them and their 
arrows and rifle shots were aimed at our circle. At times the air 
seemed filled with arrows. ‘The Indians kept drawing a little closer 
—at first their circle was almost half a mile from us but as the battle 
kept on they drew the circle closer each time they came around. 

George Cosper said in the thickest of that fight, “If we can kill 
that chief, the battle will be over. I am going to run out to that 
‘buffalo wallow’ and lie in it, and watch me get that chief the next 
time he comes by the buffalo wallow.” Ace Hoy said, “You'll get 
killed if you go out there,” and Cosper answered, “No, my time has 
not come yet.” 

This “buffalo wallow” was a smail dip in the ground, not deep 
enough to entirely hide Cosper’s body, but by lying flat on his 
somach it was a lot of protection. ‘This hole was about fifty yards 
from our circle, and Cosper ran out there and lay flat on his stomach. 
‘The Indians were shooting at him as he ran, and also all of the time 
he was lying there. There were at least a dozen arrows sticking 
around him, and the Indians were shooting at him with rifles too— 
but when that chief came around Cosper sure enough got him. And, 
as Cosper had said before he went out there, “the battle was over.” 
When the chief fell from his horse, those Comanches swarmed 
_around him and carried him away, and we were shooting at them all 
of the time. After almost sixty years, I can see that Comanche chief 
coming around in front of Cosper. ‘The chief was riding a big gray 
horse. Cosper was lying in his shallow hole with arrows sticking all 
around him and the center of the Indians’ firing was at Cosper, but 
his aim was true, and shortly after the chief fell, Cosper came back 
to us and said, “I told you I would get him!”, and I can also still see 
the smile he wore. I am sure Cosper was just as cool right then as an 
ordinary man would be at his daily work. 

During this battle, Ace Hoy’s wife had gotten shot through the 
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meaty part of her hip with an arrow. All the time the fight was going 
on, Mrs. Hoy had never made a whimper, and that arrow was at 
least six inches in the flesh. Show me a woman who would do that 
today, or a man either! Mrs. Hoy was a very beautiful woman, and 
a grand lady. I think her character could not be better illustrated 
than when she stood that terrible pain, without a word, until the 
fight was over. 

Mrs. Hoy was quite a large lady, and that arrow had gone in on 
one side of her hip and almost through the other. They tried to pull 
the arrow out but the blood had soaked the sinews which held the 
arrowhead, and just the wooden part of the arrow came out leaving 
the steel arrowhead in the flesh. George Cosper cut that arrowhead 
out of Mrs. Hoy’s hip with a butcher knife. He cut a cross in the 
flesh and took out the arrowhead. Mrs. Hoy rode back to Lampasas 
in a wagon and lived there for many years after this. -— 

‘The arrowhead that Mrs. Hoy was shot with was made of steel, 
traded to the Comanches by the white people. ‘There were two men 
wounded in this Indian fight also. One of these men’s names was 
Ed Price. We left him at Old Fort Concho. The other man’s name 
was Harris. We left him in Coleman County. Harris owned some 
of the horses in the herd and one or two of the wagons. 

‘The Comanches stole all of the horses we had—only the work and 
saddle stock were left—and after this there was nothing much for any 
of us to go to California for, so the entire party returned to their old 
homes. 

‘The Comanches had left Ace Hoy a broke man, for everything he 
had was in that horse herd. ‘The last time I saw him he was running 
a dray wagon in Lampasas. 

The Hoys had a little boy at the time of that battle who was six 
or seven years old. His name was also Ace. He should be living yet, 
but old Ace Hoy and his wife are both dead. 

This Horse Head crossing on the Pecos River was a noted place 
for the Comanches to make raids on the immigrants in those days. 
This raid happened two or three years before General Cook killed 
all of those horses and marched the Comanches back to their Reserva- 
tion. After General Cook gave the Comanches that lesson, they 
never made any raids on the whites that amounted to anything. 

There were two things that Indians in that day would not do— 
they would not fight in a rainstorm because the buffalo hide strings 
on their bows would get wet and stretch and a bow with a loose string 
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was useless, and the Indians would not fight without a chief. The 
chief always led the warriors—he was the brave one and took the 
lead. George Cosper knew Comanches—that is why he said “If we 
kill that chief, the fight will be over’’—and he was right. 

At that time, quite a few Comanches had rifles, but the greater 
part of them still used the bow and arrow. All of the rifles and am- 
munition and the steel arrowheads were traded to them by the fur 
traders. ‘hose steel arrowheads in ‘Texas were identical with the 
ones in Montana. I have found lots of them in both states, and they 
looked as though the same man, or machine, had made them all. I 
found a steel arrowhead in the backbone of a buffalo—just the bones 
were there with the arrowhead between the joints of the backbone. 
I found that arrowhead at the mouth of You All Creek where it 
empties into Big Dry Creek in Montana. The “‘flat’”’ where I found 
that arrowhead is a big alfalfa meadow now. That buffalo was likely 
wounded and travelled a long way before it died, for the Indians 
prized those arrowheads very highly. 

‘The Comanches in ‘Texas sometimes poisoned the arrowheads for 
use in battle. ‘They got a buffalo or beef liver, and made rattlesnakes 
bite the liver until it was full of the snake poison, and then stuck 
their arrows in the liver. ‘They took great care of their poisoned 
arrows and prized them next to their horses. 

My father was a doctor and when I was a boy of about seven there 
was a man by the name of McNally shot with one of these poisoned 
arrows. ‘Ihe wound was not deep but McNally died of the poison. 
‘There were two of these McNally boys and they lived in a big bend 
of the Colorado River. That bend is called McNally Bend today. 
‘The brother who was left lived in that bend and raised a large family 
and fought those Comanches single-handed for years. ‘This McNally 
had the longest and heaviest eyebrows I have ever seen on any man, 
and some people said that the Comanches were afraid to kill him on 
account of his looks. 

The McNally Bend in the Colorado River is a beautiful piece of 
land. It is as level as a table and is surrounded by hills making a 
natural amphitheatre. I do not wonder at McNally’s fighting the 
Comanches for it. 

McNallys lived about sixty miles from my boyhood home in 
‘Texas. ‘They sent that far for a doctor. My father was the nearest 
one at that time. During the Civil War, my father was left in that 
country because he was a doctor, and he was the only one left in 
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that part of ‘exas. I have heard my mother tell of people coming 
one hundred miles to get him. He always rode horseback and by 
changing horses once or twice, one hundred miles could be covered 
in a day. 

A few years after we were in that Indian fight on the Pecos River, 
George Cosper and I decided to go to Montana and start a cow 
ranch. We never did, however, for Cosper got married about that 
time. Montana was famous as a cow country then and was advertis- 
ing her state as such, and every spring there were trail herds headed 
that way. Montana was mapped as a cow hide—the Yellowstone 
River was the backbone of the cow and there were counties mapped 
clear down on the legs of the hide. Montana was in its infancy then, 
but it was one of the best cow countries on earth. 

‘The last time I saw George Cosper, I was in Lampasas visiting my 
mother in 1897. My mother and I were in her yard when-a man rode 
up in front of us and tied his horse to a tree. He walked up to me 
and said “You are the blackest, ugliest man I ever saw.” I sort of 
laughed, and my mother said “Bob, don’t you know him—that’s 
George Cosper!”’ I didn’t know him, for I had not seen him for 
almost twenty years. Cosper was on his way to Oid Mexico and 
someone had told him that I was at Lampasas so he came to see me. 
He wanted me to go to Mexico with him. That is the last I saw of 
George Cosper, but I will say again that he was the bravest man ] 
ever knew. 
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CHAPTER IV 


FROM TEXAS TO MONTANA 


In the spring of 1882, I went to work for Ab Blocker. We started 
north with two thousand grown cattle, contracted to Mat Murphy 
on the Little Big Horn River in Montana. 

Anyone who has not seen cattle on the range in these large num- 
bers cannot realize the immensity of such a herd. 

When these cattle were scared, nothing could stop them-—they lost 
all sense of reason in a mad wild run, sweeping whatever was in 
front of them like a hurricane. I have seen fences laid to the ground 
and small thickets of brush and mesquite laid flat. I have seen draws 
bridged with dead cattle. ‘he ones in the lead shoved into them, 
and the ones behind kept shoving others in until the draw was filled 
with dead and mangled cattle, but the mad wild stampede kept on 
across the draw, and on for miles, until the cattle were exhausted. 
Then these same cattle could be driven back almost as docile as 
though nothing had happened. But, when a herd had gotten rested 
again, they became very nervous and never were the same herd as 
before a run of this kind. 

Cattle are very nervous before a storm. ‘hey sense the coming of 
a storm somehow before the storm actually strikes—they are a sort 
of barometer themselves. Cowboys could tell by the actions of their 
herds that there was either a wind or a storm of some kind coming. 
This is also true in winter—cattle get restless and walk and bawl 
before the coming of a bad storm in fall and winter. Blocker sent 
six or eight herds north that spring. He had that many cattle shov- 
ing north, step by step that summer. 

These cattle were contracted to different parties—some to the 
Government for Indian beef, some to individual cattlemen, and 
others to cattle companies in the north. ‘This year we had twelve 
men in our outfit. “Ten cowboys, a cook and a horse wrangler. The 
boss was a man by the name of John Hawk, who proved to be a very 
cool-headed, resourceful man. 

The cattle strung out naturally, the way they were pointed. We 
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had a man riding on either side of the lead, or “point” as the lead 
was called, and four men on either side back to the “drags” or back 
end of the herd. ‘These two men in the lead were called point men, 
and the ones on the sides swing men. ‘They kept their respective 
places from ‘Texas to Montana. 

These cattle would graze from the time they left the bed ground 
until they became thirsty. “The length of time they would graze de- 
pended on the amount of grass and the heat. If it was a hot day they 
got dry early in the forenoon, but if the weather was cool they would 
graze an hour or so longer. When they were full of grass and thirsty, 
up went their heads and they started to walk—always pointing north, 
even while grazing. We tried to get them on water about ten o’clock 
where they were allowed to rest and drink at leisure until about two 
o'clock in the afternoon; then they were pointed north again. 

I have heard people say ‘‘a cowboy had nothing on his mind but 
his hat.” Well, these cattle were never left alone for one minute in 
four months, night or day without from two to four cowboys near 
them. Maybe we didn’t have “‘anything on our minds” but a Stetson 
hat but we had a mighty responsibility hung on us somewhere. 

We had special horses for this night guard which we called our 
night horse. We picketed a gentle horse and one that was well stake 
broke. We staked our night horses close to camp where we could 
mount them at a minute’s notice. ‘These horses were also saddled 
before being staked. We each had a rope which we used for this 
purpose, and a stake, generally a wooden pin which we drove into 
the ground. In this way, every man had a horse handy any time 
during the night. 

We travelled north day after day, and when the weather was fine 
there wasn’t a man in our outfit that would have traded places with 
a king. here was game everywhere in northern Texas. In the 
early mornings, wild turkeys and deer were almost always in our 
vision. 

Weall had heard of Doan’s Store. ‘This was no more than a supply 
camp, but more than famous in those days. We could get supplies 
here for the cook, and also get tobacco and a new supply of am- 
munition for our sixshooters. Doan’s Store was on Red River, and 
when we crossed this river we were at the very end of the world, 
for then we were in Indian ‘Territory (Oklahoma now). The In- 
dians still thought they owned this country as we were soon to find 
out. When we came into Indian Territory, we were given orders to 
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be on the lookout for Indians day and night, which had the effect of 
making us “some scared.” It sobered us down to the seriousness of 
our position anyway. We had several imaginary scares. I remember 
one night in particular. I have forgotten what guard I was on, but 
our cattle and horses had both acted rather nervous and we had seen 
some Indian signs a day or so before this. Anyway, that night on 
guard, the moon came out suddenly from under a cloud showing us 
many things we had not been seeing. We were camped near some 
timber and there were some short pines close to where we were riding 
around the herd on night guard. ‘This particular little tree seemed 
to move as I rode past it in the moonlight. Well, my hair just started 
to raise up on the back of my head and the cold streaks to run up my 
spine. I told the other two boys who were on guard with me what I 
had seen. They had gotten the nervous feeling from the cattle too. 
We decided to be sure I had seen an Indian before wakening the en- 
tire camp; so with cocked sixshooter, we went round on a tour of 
investigation. ‘Chis thing I had seen still seemed to be moving when 
we moved, but would stop still when we would stop. We kept get- 
ting nearer and nearer and as nothing seemed to be happening, we 
got close enough to see that it was nothing but a small tree with a 
bushy top and no limbs down its trunk. ‘The bushy top is what 
seemed to move.as we couldn't see the rest of the tree from the limbs 
to the ground. I have seen the same sort of things since, always re- 
minding me of the “spirit Indian” down in the Territory in ’82. 

We three decided not to tell anybody in camp about our foolish 
scare, but one of the boys thought it a good joke on me and “spilled 
it.” It did bring out a few jokes but the boss helped me out by saying 
“keep both eyes open for those Comanche spirits—the next one may 
turn out to be a real live Indian with a scalpin’ machine and things.” 
‘This sarcastic remark from the boss brought out a serious side which 
silenced all jokes. ‘This was real Indian country and they were break- 
ing out and doing something all of the time. ‘The soldiers were after 
them all of that spring and summer for various offenses. 

We were going along as usual one day when one of the boys saw 
the dust raising in front of us and to our left. ‘There was not a rider 
of any kind in this ‘Territory but trail herds travelling north and 
soldiers and Indians. We could soon see mounted men through the 
dust coming on an angle toward us. We did not stop the herd until 
we found them to be Indians, sure enough, with all their war paint 
and decorations. ‘There were about twenty of these Indians but that 
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did not mean a thing, and every man in that outfit knew it—there 
could have been a thousand more of them behind the hills, which 
a signal would bring to the side of the little band who came to meet 
us. 

Well, our boss and another cowboy advanced a short distance to 
meet the Indians. Their chief did the talking to our boss. He de- 
manded one hundred of our best beef cattle, cut from the lead of 
the herd. Indians were not fools when considering beef. ‘The boss 
told him “No,” but said that he could have some from the drags of 
our herd which were cripples and the ones that were getting foot 
sore, and as our boss stayed with this the Indians got mad. They in- 
sisted on cutting them from the lead. They said that we were on 
their territory and that the white man had killed all their buffalo 
and they were going to have good beef in return. I don’t know how 
long this argument lasted. It seemed hours to me, but I don’t suppose 
it was more than a half hour. The Indians left at a gallop, going 
back the direction from which they had come. 

‘The boss had us corral the horses in our rope corral fastened to 
the wagon and told us that it was every man for himself and the Devil 
for us all. We threw our bed rolls on the ground and everything that 
we thought would stop a bullet or an arrow or protect ever a part of 
our bodies. We did not have to wait long for the Indians to come in 
sight again. They were travelling at about the same pace as when 
they first approached us. ‘There wasn’t much said between our little 
outfit until now—all but one man, who refused to do a thing but lie 
in the bottom of the wagon and hide like a lizard, had been prepar- 
ing to make his last stand. Now, we commenced talking. It was 
some sort of relief that the Indians were coming in daylight. 

When the chief got within about one hundred yards of us he 
stopped his outfit and raised a white flag on a stick which was to show 
us he had accepted our terms. ‘The chief got off his horse and pawed 
the dust. I don’t know why he did this unless it was to get the sort 
of dust he wanted for he took a hand fuil of this dust and threw it in 
the air. I can still see that dust—it seemed to go clear up to the sky. 
This was to show the other Indians that they could come peacefully 
to the feast, I reckon. 

We all wondered why we had been spared our lives, and we were 
to find out the next day. 

We strung our herd north again and the boss cut out about twenty 
head of footsore and crippled cattle and the Indians accepted them 
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without ever a grunt. ‘The Indians commenced butchering those 
cattle as soon as they were in their possession. We moved on several 
miles farther and bedded our herd for the night. Every precaution 
was taken that night. “‘Vhe guard was doubled and the horse wrangler 
was told to stay with the horses. We did not fear the Indians we had 
made the deal with ‘(as their hides were filled with beef) as much as 
the thought that there might be a thousand more Indians in those 
Wichita Mountains, as this happened in these mountains which were 
a great hangout for the Comanches. 

There wasn’t much sleeping done that night. When we were lying 
down, we had one eye open and our hand on a cocked gun. Nothing 
happened, however, and the next morning we headed north as usual. 

The Wichita Mountains were full of deer and wild turkeys and 
we saw many buffalo near them and wondered why those Indians 
didn’t eat them! ‘This day at noon, some soldiers came into our camp 
looking for the same Indians who held us up. The soldiers told us 
that those Indians had killed four or five men a few days before who 
were driving about five hundred horses north on the same trail which 
we were travelling and if we would look, we could still see the blood 
on the rocks where the men were killed. One of the horsemen got 
away and rode to old Camp Supply on Wolf Creek. That is why the 
soldiers were there and the Indians knew they were being hunted or 
we would have met the very same fate that the horse men did. We 
surely breathed easier after meeting those soldiers. 

Sure enough, that evening we saw the blood of those men on the 

rocks where the soldiers told us to look. Besides killing these men, 
the Indians stole all of their horses. Lytle was the man’s name who 
owned the horses. He, of course, was killed. Some of his relatives in 
‘Texas were lawing the government, trying to get pay for those horses 
about twenty years later. 
_ IT remember a lot of Ponkway Indians being camped around Fort 
Griffin on the Brazos River before we came into Indian Territory. 
We were told that these Ponkway Indians were camped around Fort 
Griffin so the soldiers could protect them from the Comanches. After 
our Indian adventure and after seeing the “red stuff” on those rocks, 
we didn’t blame those dirty, lazy looking Ponkways for camping 
close to Fort Griffin. 

We marched north across the Indian ‘Territory without any more 
trouble until we came to the Arkansas River. This is quite a river 
at all times and it was at its best now—muddy and boiling. We had 
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gotten used to swimming rivers and did not think of having trouble 
here. We always let our cattle get real thirsty before swimming a 
river, then they would crowd the lead cattle into swimming water 
before they realized it and the point men would go in with them on 
the lower side so they would not turn back or float down stream too 
far. ‘This day I had caught the best swimming horse I had in my 
string for I knew there was a lot of swimming to do there. ‘This horse 
I remember well—a big roan branded with a lazy S on his thigh. 

Old Fort Dodge was on the other side of the river and we cowboys 
were anxious to get across. ‘his was the Dodge of trail herd days. 
There were a lot of people who came from town to see our herd swim 
the Arkansas. ‘hey were above where we expected to have our cattle 
come out on the opposite bank. We always put our saddle horses 
into those big rivers just ahead of the cattle. ‘The cattle seemed to 
make for the other side better if they saw the horses land safely. 

Our cattle started fine. I happened to be in the lead, pointing 
them for the opposite bank. We swam within a few feet of these 
lead cattle to keep them pointed right. I got within about fifty yards 
of the bank when the lead cattle got scared of the people who had 
come to see them swim. I kept trying to push them to the shore but 
before I could get out of the way I was surrounded with scared, mad, 
swimming cattle. ‘hey soon became so tightly pressed together that 
they got my horse under them. I let my horse go and grabbed horns, 
tails or necks—anything to keep the cattle from getting me under 
them. I don’t know how long this lasted before they started to climb 
out on the shore. Then the “mill,” as a bunch of cattle are called 
when they are running or swimming in a circle of this kind, broke 
and that freed me. I was an extra good swimmer but I will never 
know how I made that bank. My clothes were filled with sand and 
mud until I could hardly carry them on land, but I swam about forty 
or fifty yards with them. 

My horse was drowned. He floated down the river about a half 
mile and lodged on an island. ‘They boys got a canoe and went over 
and got my saddle. I put it on another horse as soon as the horses 
were corraled that evening. My saddle fit any of Blocker’s horses. 

These cow outfits laid over at Dodge a couple of days. We got 
supplies here and a part of an outfit was allowed to go to town while 
the other part held the cattle and looked after the camp. 

This place, Dodge, was the most noted place on the cattle trails 
from Texas to Canada. It was beyond question the most lawless, 
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most vile place at that time in creation. Bill Hickok was hired by 
the government of the United States and sent here to restore order. 
He was later sent by the government to Deadwood, South Dakota 
for the same business, where he was shot. Bill Hickok, or Wild Bill 
as he was called, shot more men with a sixshooter than any other mam 
in the United States. ‘here is a statue of him in the cemetery on the 
hill above Deadwood today. I saw this man, Hickok, years before, 
and when I caught the cold flash of his eye I felt he was a man not to 
be fooled with. He was killed foully. 

‘There was a man called Prince Olive who ran a dance hall here 
in Dodge. He was on parole for a life prison sentence for killing a 
man in Texas. His people were well-to-do or he never would have 
gotten a parole. Prince Olive was a handsome, well-built man but 
of cruel, harsh character. 

‘There was a boy about seventeen who had spent all of his money 
at Prince Olive’s dance hall. After the boy's money was gone he kept 
dancing with one of the girls. Olive went to him and told him to 
leave the hall and not to come back. Well, the boy left that night 
but came back the next night and was dancing with this same girl 
and, of course, the boy still had no money. The second night, Prince 
Olive threw this boy out of the door and kicked him as he turned 
him loose. ‘The boy got a double-barrelled shotgun and walked 
straight into the door of the dance hall and shot Olive with both 
barrels almost severing the body in two. ‘This boy came to our camp 
about daylight the next morning and asked the boss for the best 
horse he had. ‘The boss gave him one of our best horses and one of 
our men by the name of Holligan gave him a sixshooter and a belt 
of cartridges. ‘he boy had pawned his own gun and spent the money 
at Olive’s. ‘The boy ate a hearty breakfast and headed south. I never 
have seen or heard of him since. ‘This boy was also with a Blocker 
herd. ‘There were four or five Blocker herds being held around 
Dodge at this time, and some might have been sold there. 

I will always remember Holligan for giving that gun and cart- 
ridges to that boy. His cowboy heart was with the youngster. 

We left Dodge in high spirits, being refreshed with all that a 
frontier cowtown gives a cowboy. We all spoke often of the lone 
kid, and wondered if he ever got back to Texas, or wherever he went. 

The grass was tall and fine across this Kansas country and game 
everywhere. We saw a large herd of Buffalo about two days drive 
from Dodge. We went north by a little west, through Kansas, by the 
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way of Ogalala, Nebraska and by old Fort Laramie in Wyoming. As 
we crossed this country, we swam many more rivers—the Republican 
and the North and South Platte were the largest. 

Old Fort Laramie was a place we could get provisions to go on 
north—the last until the end of our trail. 

As we got up somewhere near Laramie, we saw for the first time 
snowcapped mountains. ‘They were to our left for many days. These 
snow-capped mountains held a secret we southern cowboys had never 
seen. As we travelled north from Fort Laramie, we could see the 
Black Hills to our right. This was across a gumbo soil and becoming 
very dry. The Cheyenne River had considerable water but it was 
muddy. 

We had been told at Fort Laramie that from the Cheyenne to the 
Powder River, there was likely to be no water which we surely found 
out. ‘The worst suffering I have ever seen in my seventy-years with 
cattle was on this drive from the Cheyenne to the Powder River. This 
suffering cannot be told in words. The weather was terribly hot and 
at the end of the second day these cattle commenced to grind their 
teeth in their suffering, and when they were lying down their groans 
were something to make a wooden Indian’s hair raise. At night those 
groans and the grinding of their teeth was the most horrible thing 
I have ever listened to. 

We travelled at night—whenever the cattle would move a bit we 
urged them on. We knew that we had to get to water or we would 
lose every one of them. We did lose bteween one and two hundred 
from thirst. ‘This was the most pitiful thing I have ever seen. Every 
one of those cattle that died, died with their heads pointed toward 
Texas. I suppose they thought of the last water they had had, and 
maybe they thought of their native home in Texas. Anyway, they 
turned their heads south before kicking their last. 

We got to the Powder River the third evening, and a tired sore 
bunch it was. We cowboys were almost as exhausted as the cattle. 
We had been fighting, sweating and swearing continually for three 
days and two nights. We laid over on Powder River a few days and 
men, horses and cattle rested. ‘That river was Paradise after what we 
had gone through. 

After leaving the Powder River, we came in sight of the Big Horn 
Mountains. We went near where Sheridan, Wyoming now stands. 
This country had more water than any place we had gone through 
from ‘Texas to the end of our trail. 
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We crossed the ‘Tongue River and over the divide to the Little 
Big Horn River which was the end of our trail. Murphy’s ranch was 
on this river about ten miles below Custer’s battlefield. 

When the cattle were counted to Murphy, there were quite a lot 
short. I have forgotten just how many. 

It was considered a fine trip at that time. Few trail herds had gone 
farther north. Lovell took a herd to the Flat Head Reservation that 
year. His herd was sold to the government for Indian beef. 

After our herd and the horses were counted, our work was done. 
Mat Murphy bought all of the horses, our wagon and everything but 
our saddles. ‘There was regret in every cowboy’s heart when Mat 
Murphy started with us in a mountain wagon to Miles City. We had 
loved those cattle and those horses and the life with them. We didn’t 
have anything else to love, I guess. 

We travelled almost due east from Murphy's ranch down the 
‘Tongue River most of the way. There was nothing much at Miles 
City then but a fort—Fort Keigh it was called. The town was down 
the river, below where the town of Miles is now. 

I went home to my mother that fall in Lampasas County, ‘Texas. 
I was quite a seasoned cowboy by this time. I had gone through the 
old school for cowboys, which was going up the trail from ‘Texas 
to Montana. 
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CHAPTER V 


TO THE PANHANDLE 
AND SOUTHERN WYOMING 


‘The summer of 1883, I worked for Moore and Slater in Llano 
County. ‘They had a contract to send about ten thousand cattle to 
the Indian Territory. This work was mostly in the Pack Saddle 
Mountains in Llano County. Moore and Slater sent north four herds 
that summer. ‘They were mixed cattle—cows and calves, and all 
ages. I did not go north with any of those herds that year but I 
helped round up and road brand all of them. I worked over a lot of 
country gathering and receiving herds. 

In the spring of 1884, I rode for Shanklin and Higgins again. 
‘They had sold some cows and calves to Goodnight up on the Pan- 
handle Country, next to the New Mexico line. 

We had about two thousand five hundred cattle in this herd, most- 
ly cows and calves. We had six cowboys, a cook and horse wrangler 
and a man who drove the calf wagon which was a wagon in which to 
carry the real young calves. After a calf is three or four days old, it 
can travel a long ways generally, but the first few days they often do 
not know which end their heads are on and are too weak to travel 
anyhow. 

A cowboy by the name of Taylor was our boss on this trip and a 


boss’s job it was. ‘There never was as much noise in the world as 


these cows made, trying to keep track of their young relation. We 
had cows tied down at night, cows tied down on water and were 
continually roping cows to convince some distracted mother that her 
calf was safe somewhere in that immense herd or in the calf wagon. 
If a cow’s calf had died then we did have trouble—that cow would 
not forget that her calf lay dead back down the trail for a about a 
week, and if we ever let one of these cows get behind us and out of 
our sight she went to that dead calf if it lay back the trail a hundred 
miles. Well, every cow that had a bereavement of this serious nature 
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must be roped and tied down every night for a week and generally 
at noon. 

‘The cows which had calves in the wagon were just as frantic. They 
were determined to go back where they had last seen their calf safely 
on the ground. Of course, they never dreamed of their sweet little 
calf being hauled in that horrible wagon until it became strong 
enough to travel. ‘The biggest part of the time when the herd was 
stopped at the bedground, or at noon, we would have to rope and tie 
several cows down while we got their calves and brought the hungry 
little fellows to their frantic mothers. 

We could not make very long drives with a herd of this kind. We 
were over two months taking those cattle about five hundred miles. 
We turned this herd over to Goodnight at his ranch—the J A Ranch 
it was called then. This ranch and its surroundings I can remember 
well. It was located in the Palo Duro Canyon. The buildings were 
all built of sod and plastered on the outside with gypsum, which is 
the same thing as stucco now. ‘They burned it with a wood fire until 
it could be pulverized into a powder as fine as flour, then mixed it 
as mortar is mixed now and plastered these buildings. 

Goodnight and Dier, who were partners, had a pasture thirty miles 
long down the Palo Duro River in this canyon. This river bottom 
was from one to two miles wide and had cliff walls on either side of 
the canyon. It only had to be fenced at the upper and lower ends. 
‘This was the best pasture I have ever seen. ‘The river ran the length 
of it—clear, fine water. There were lots of trout in this river then. 
This pasture was fenced with the first barbed wire I had ever seen. 
It was similar to the wire of today only it had four prongs on the 
barbs instead of two. Glidden had just introduced the barbed wire 
in ‘Texas about this time—the wire that in less than fifty years has 
fenced and cross-fenced the west from Mexico to Canada. 

Goodnight became one of the biggest cattle men in the world. He 
and his company had over one hundred thousand cattle in the Pan- 
handle of ‘Texas at one time. He sent cattle to every market in.the 
United States where cattle were bought or sold. 

Goodnight had also started his famous buffalo herd at this ranch 
at that time. He caught most of those buffalo when they were calves 
and gave them a Durham cow for a mother. ‘They told us then that 
if one of these buffalo calves ever suckled one of these cows it was 
always able to get its food. ‘They had the hardy, ravenous nature 
which is characteristic of all wild life. ‘This nature is the secret of 
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the very existence of most of our wild life that is left today. This 
buffalo herd was, I think, the largest in the world at one time. Good- 
night was the first man to cross buffalo and cattle. ‘The word “‘cat- 
talo”’ I first heard here. It has been an experiment at different times 
since. ‘They thought to cross the cattle with buffalo and that the 
cross would produce a hardy animal with the weight of cattle. ‘The 
experiments have proven a failure. 

Goodnight also had a lot of fine horses on this ranch. I guess he 
had to have good horses to catch those buffalo. 

In the spring of 1885, I went up the trail to Wyoming with a herd 
of horses. ‘There were eight hundred of them. This was a mixed 
bunch and was sold to John Sparks and John Tinnen on Pole Creek 
in the Pine Bluffs in southern Wyoming. 

‘These horses were raised by Smith Watt in Lampasas, ‘Texas. Watt 
had died, and a man by the name of ‘Thomas had taken charge of 
Watt's estate. ‘This man Thomas had quite a sprinkling of educa- 
tion and was considered a great man around Lampasas. ‘Thomas’ 
education did not help him in any way with these horses, for he was 
beyond question the sorriest man I have known around livestock. 
We cowboys were glad when we got out where he had nothing to 
say to us. 

We had for a boss a boy by the name of Andy McRay, a fine hard- 
working man. There were only eight of us that came up with these 
horses—a cook, and horse wrangler, who kept the gentle horses separ- 
ate from the main herd, and six cowboys. 

This was the wildest trip I ever made up the trail. If a man 1s 
looking for romance I would advise a trip up the trail from Texas 
to Wyoming with a horse herd. ‘These horses stampeded night and 
day. We could run with them in the daytime, but at night all we 
could do was hope for the best, with our hearts beating like the tramp 
of a regiment of soldiers. 

When these horses would stampede, the rumble of the heaviest 
freight train would be quiet in comparison to the terrible noise they 
made. I and another by the name of Andrew Skeins broke broncs all 
the way up with this herd. The broke horses sold for many dollars 
per head more than the stock horses, so we were anxious to break as 
many as we could coming up. 

This Andrew Skeins was a little ball cf muscle weighing one 
hundred and ten pounds and about five feet six inches tall, and the 
best all-around man I ever knew. ‘There was never a man who had 
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more nerve than Skeins. He roped all these broncs—and they were 
wild! ‘The ones we broke averaged in age from four to seven years 
and were good big saddle stock weighing around eleven hundred 
pounds, some of them. When a man ropes one of these six or seven 
year old broncs around the neck, in the open as we did, the smoke, 
hair and fire flies, and don’t you forget it! And the cowboy who sits 
on the horse on the other end of that rope isn’t worrying about any 
social activities or banquets or anything else. He has more than 
enough to keep his mind busy on the end of his rope. Possibly if he 
had ever had a sweetheart, he may have had a visionary glimpse of 
her beauty for the fraction of a second, as sometimes happens in the 
presence of danger, but he did not dwell long on “fond memories” 
of any kind until that wild horse was choked down and some cowboy 
on its neck with the bronc’s head twisted back over its shoulder, hold- 
ing it in a position so it couldn't get to its feet. 

Skeins roped a big bronc one day and somehow in letting out his 
rope, a kink or half hitch got around his thumb cutting it off near 
the first joint. ‘The blood from that thumb was everywhere it seemed. 
We tied his thumb up as best we could, and Skeins never did stop 
work. He rode broncs and did the roping every day. We looked for 
the piece of thumb which had been jerked off, but we could not find 
it anywhere. It probably flew a long ways. Some buzzard or coyote 
ate that piece of thumb after we left that camp. 

It seemed as though something was always going wrong on this 
horse trail. ‘To start with we were held up and had to dip all of these 
horses. ‘hey were supposed to have the Spanish Itch, but I never 
thought there was a thing wrong with them. This dipping was no 
small job. But the Coleman County, Texas officials said “dip those 
horses or we will not let them go’’—so of course, we had to dip them. 

‘There was a dipping vat in Coleman County for the puropose of 
dipping cattle and horses. ‘These vats are about four feet wide and 
from sixteen to forty feet long and deep enough to totally submerge 
a horse or cow and is filled with water and some disinfectant which 
will kill the germ for which they are being dipped. 

‘The next thing that happened was a boy having a horse fall on 
him, crippling the boy so he couldn’t go on with us. Men were hard 
to get to come with those horses, but McRay finally found a boy 
about twenty years of age who would come. He was a boy fresh from 
Georgia, and when McRay asked him if he had ever worked with 
livestock the boy said, “No, I haven’t—but I do have a good cowboy 
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outfit!” This Georgian was as innocent of cowboy work as a city 
preacher. McRay hired him and he sure enough got to use that cow- 
boy outfit. ‘The Georgian stayed until we turned the horses over, but 
I doubt if he ever bought another cowboy outfit. All young men did 
not take to this trail life as us leather-headed ‘Texans did. 

Finally, after over two months, we got those horses to Wyoming. 
Horses travel several times as fast as cattle and we didn’t expect to 
be nearly that long on the trail with this horse herd. 

‘There were practically no stock horses in Wyoming at that time, 
only what the Indians had. We had about ten stallions with this 
herd. ‘They were Coach, Steeldust and Morgans. ‘They were for 
saddle stock, all of them. We were not sorry when we could turn 
these horses over to their new owners. Our terrible night stampedes 
were over, and we could once more have a night’s sleep without hav- 
ing the feeling that we might hear the thunder of that horse herd 
stampeding and feel the ground shake! 

These horses were not rebranded—they still ran with the Bow and 
Arrow as it was called in Wyoming. 

Skeins and myself and the cook took the wagon and six stallions 
back to Lampasas, ‘Texas. We passed some of the places where we had 
night stampedes and I thought how lucky Bob Fudge was to be 
safely inside his hide. It was usually flirting with death to run in the 
lead of those horses at night. 
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CHAPTER VI 


TO NORTH OF YELLOWSTONE RIVER 
IN MONTANA 


In the spring of 1886, I worked for Lee Moste putting up herds 
to come north. I helped put up all five herds, coming north with the 
last herd. ‘These cattle were all two and three year old steers. Each 
herd contained two thousand five hundred of those steers. 

Moste had a contract with Colonel Melberg north of the Yellow- 
stone River in Montana for part of these cattle. Some of them were 
contracted in Wyoming. 

‘There is a tremendous lot of work to the making up of five trail 
herds containing two thousand five hundred cattle. ‘The branding 
alone, of twelve or thirteen thousand cattle, is no small job. 

When a man was filling a contract for cattle in the north, he too 
did a lot of contracting. He would perhaps cover several counties in 
‘Texas to get as many two and three year old steers as Moste did this 
spring. ‘Chere were cattle that came from Bell, Lampasas, Corielle 
and Hamilton Counties to make up those five herds, all delivered in 
Lampasas County at Moste’s ranch where they were branded and 
held until a sufficient number arrived to make the twenty-five hun- 
dred. ‘Then the herd started north. 

These cattle were all branded with a Circle I on the left side which 
brand Colonel Melberg used in Montana for a number of years. ‘The 
town of Circle, Montana is named for this old ranch which is about 
seventy-five miles north of Miles City. 

I was, from a boy, big and strong and prided in seeing how many 
of these cattle I could wrestle by the hour. ‘That is the reason I was 
always kept until all the herds were made up, going always with the 
last herd of the season. 

‘There was no such thing as a “branding chute” when I was a boy. 
We did, in places, have what we called a crowding pen which was a 
corral into which we crowded cattle and caught them and threw 
them with our own strength to the ground and held them until they 
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were branded. ‘These longheorn cattle were not nearly as big and 
heavy as our cattle today. ‘he two and three year old steers averaged 
around four or five hundred pounds. ‘The long horns which they 
had was an advantage too, giving us a leverage to twist their heads, 
causing them to fall on their sides. “Two men always worked to- 
gether at this wrestling—nearly always big strong men. It was hard- 
dangerous work as these cattle would fight. Cowboy youth loved 
danger I guess, for when we weren't breaking broncs or wrestling 
longhorns, we were apt to be riding in front of some stampeding herd 
or swimming some dangerous river or maybe roping some big wild 
steer to learn some half-broken horse to watch a rope so he wouldn’t 
get jerked down. 

‘These cattle were held day and night as the herds were being made 
up. The men who were going up the trail with them usually did 
the herding. They had the guards for the night herding just as all 
early cow work was done at round-ups or in cow camps. ‘There were 
no pastures then. ‘he only way we could keep these cattle from 
scattering to the four winds was to hold them day and night. 

Where there was no corral, these cattle were branded by roping 
them by the head from a horse and the second horseman roped 
them by the hind feet—“‘stretching them out” this was called. ‘Two 
men worked together here also. One man, giving the steer a jerk 
sideways by pulling on his tail, would lay the steer on his side, when 
a man grabbed the steer’s upper front leg and perhaps one horn, the 
other man grabbing the upper hind leg sitting down at the same 
time and shoving the steer’s other hind leg as far forward as he could. 
Thus, the steer was held until he was branded. ‘This was all done 
with a mechanical accuracy, from the roping to the holding of the 
steer. ‘hese rope horses worked in union with the men, enjoying 
it as a race horse enjoys a race. This was hard work on the horses, and 
they were changed for a fresh rope horse at intervals. ‘These rope 
horses were loved by all cowboys, and all persons who saw them work. 
‘They seemed to sense every move of their rider and also had to 
watch the animal which was being caught, both before the rope 
tightened around the steer’s horns or heels and after. When the 
wrestler had the steer firmly held for the branding, the ropes were 
taken off the animal’s neck, horns or heels by the wrestlers who held 
them, giving the horseman time to rope and drag another animal 
out of the herd while the one on its side was being branded. 

This branding continued for days and days. ‘The only time we 
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weren’t branding was in the event of a rain. When an animal’s hair 
is wet it cools the irons faster than they are applied to the hair. When 
a rain would come, we wrestlers would have time to bathe and get 
rid of the burnt hair smell which would be in our clothing. 

‘These were good times in ‘Texas. Swarms of cattle moving every- 
where—the steers mostly going north, or to some local contractor 
who was making up a herd to go north. 

There were a lot of cattle that went north without the rightful 
owner’s knowledge, which called for action on the part of the honest 
cattlemen of ‘Texas. Indian territory was filled with outlaws from 
the whole earth, I guess. ‘There was no state laws there, and this 
element became very strong in what is Oklahoma now. They not 
only stole cattle out of ‘Texas but were in various cussidness. 

The cattlemen of ‘Texas had men hired to inspect all cattle going 
out of Texas. These men were called trail cutters. ‘They inspected 
all herds which they found on the south side of Red River. These 
trail cutters were men with a lot of nerve to even accept a job of this 
kind. ‘They all carried a Winchester on their saddles and a Colt 44 
or 45 at their hip. ‘They had orders to cut every brand out of any 
herd that did not belong there, and they did that very thing, which 
stopped a lot of the stealing—but, of course, not all of it. These 
trail cutters were real cowhands and were furnished with some of the 
best horses in ‘Texas. ‘This same thing developed into what is now 
the Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association—the biggest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the United States—and it has been operating since 
early trail herd days. 

‘This livestock association was the first, and since then we have 
these associations almost everywhere. In all livestock markets where 
branded cattle are sold, we have our brand inspectors. ‘These in- 
spectors look at every branded animal in the stockyards that have 
been shipped from the state from which they are employed. Instead 
of the early trail cutters, we have these inspectors. They have a list 
of all brands recorded in their respective states and the man’s name 
and address who has the brand recorded. We also have these brand 
inspectors at the different loading points to keep a record of all 
brands going out of the states to parties not under the jurisdiction 
of the stockyards. Ever since I was a boy, these trail cutters and 
brand inspectors have been waging war against the cattle and horse 
thieves who cost the stock man thousands of dollars yearly. If we 
hadn’t taken action of some kind, the stockmen would have just about 
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had to quit the stock business. ‘These trail cutters and brand in- 
spectors have saved the stockmen a huge amount of money and 
brought many thieves to their just end. These thieves have been a 
menace to the cow industry since I was a boy in Texas and also here 
in the north. It seems as though there is always a class of people in a 
country who want to live from another man’s labors. ‘They steal his 
cattle and butcher his beef, and many times a great deal of this beef 
is wasted as it costs them nothing but a sleepless night. ‘This thieving 
class never thinks of the labor of their neighbor nor the risk he is 
taking by putting his last dollar into his cattle and ranch, or that he 
and his cowboys are out in all kinds of weather, worrying, sweating 
or shivering, wearing their lives away, trying to make a living for 
themselves. ‘These thieves have always been classed lower than the 
wolf or coyote, for the dumb animal was given only the HaSELCL to 
kill when he was hungry. 

Next to our saddle, bridle and blanket came our rope, or lasso as 
the Mexicans called them. I have been asked in later years why I 
always carried a rope on my saddle. I have never been able to think, 
at one time, of half the uses of a rope. ‘Uhe first thing in the morn- 
ing, we roped our horses and sometimes at branding time we used 
them all day, and staked our horse with a rope the last thing at night. 
We pulled bogged cattle with a rope, and we helped pull the chuck 
wagon across these rivers—one end of the rope fastened to the wagon 
and the other to our saddle horn. Six or eight horses fastened in this 
manner crossed the rivers on all my trips north with cattle and horses 
wherever a river was swimming. 

We logged our wagons to cross these swimming rivers. We would 
find logs about sixteen feet long and fasten them on either side of 
the wagon, tied with ropes to the wheels. ‘These logs were dry and 
sometimes we had to put two or three of them on each side of the 
wagon so it would float the wagon box above the water. It took a 
day’s preparation to cross these rivers sometimes. Suitable dry logs 
became scarce at the regular trail crossings which caused delay. ‘The 
wagon box was also tied down in case our logs did not float the wagon 
high enough. We could not let the flour and provisions get away, 
wet or dry. It was either protect that chuck wagon or not eat—and 
every cowboy knew it! So, each man shared the danger alike with the 
one purpose—to safely cross the chuck wagon. Many times we 
lightened the wagon by tying our scant bed roll on the back of a 
saddle horse, always trying to fasten the bed high enough on the 
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horse’s back so it would not get wet, but they generally got wet 
anyway. Some horses swim high and others have just their heads 
and necks above water. 

The counting of the herd took several hours, and sometimes a 
mistake was made by the cattle becoming scared and the ones that 
were not counted getting mixed with the ones that were. When there 
was a cut bank handy, we generally used it to string the cattle by. 
The cowboys would drive a few head along this bank to get them 
started and hold the herd so they would string by the count men. If 
the cattle came more than two or three deep they couldn’t be 
counted accurately. When we were out in the open where there 
wasn’t a cut bank, we made these cattle go between the horsemen. 
After being freshly branded, these cattle were suspicious of getting 
close to a horse with a man on it for fear something would happen 
similar to the branding which they had gone through a few days 
before, or maybe a few hours before they were counted to start on 
their long journey north. It took great patience to string these cattle 
by the count men single file, if we could, and not more than two or 
three deep at any time. Lots of times the cattle became scared and 
would turn back into the uncounted part of the herd and then the 
stringing process would have to be started with a few more cattle 
being forced by or between the count men. 

Some men were expert counters, not making the mistake of one in 
counting three thousand cattle. “These counters tallied when they 
came to each hundred by different methods. Some had small stones 
in their pockets or hands which they exchanged from one side to the 
other. Other men tied a knot in their rope as they tallied each one 
hundred. ‘The knot tieing was used more than any other for a cow- 
boy always had a rope handy while he would sometimes have to hunt 
for small stones. 

When we got the last steer branded with an O, it made thirteen 
thousand we had branded at Moste’s that spring of ’86. The fifth 
herd was ready to start on its long journey. 

We had six cowboys, a cook and a horsewrangler and almost three 
thousand steers in the herd. We had a cowboy by the name of Jo 
Bodom for the boss. Bodom was about thirty-five years of age, born 
and raised in Lampasas County and a real cowhand. 

We still hobbled our horses at night until we crossed Red River, 
and then just the ones that seemed homesick or wanted to stray were 
hobbled. ‘The Indians were still bothering the herds in the ‘Territory. 
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They would scare the horses or cattle at night, and when they got 
out of sight of the cowboys they would steal cattle or horses, and 
sometimes both. 

This thing was later practiced by the Indians for a ransom. ‘They 
would come and steal horses at night, and when they would see the 
cowboys looking for their horses the Indians would offer to find 
them for a given price, which they usually received. An outfit would 
rather lose a few dollars than to be held over looking for their saddle 
horses which they knew were well hidden by the cunning of the 
Indian. 

‘The herd which was ahead of us had a night scare. The Indians 
sneaked close and ran toward the sleeping mass of cattle, scaring 
them into a frantic stampede. They were some cattle short when the 
herd was gotten together and counted the next day. ‘he Indians 
were gone with their few steers and all the outfit could do was to go 
on without them. 

This Indian trouble which happened to the herd ahead of us and 
just a few days before made us have the Indian bug too. We were 
camped one night near where the Indians scared the other herd and, 
of course, we were on the lookout. ‘That night about midnight, the 
entire outfit was called out with the report that the Indians were 
close to camp—that one had been seen with a waving blanket. We 
were camped about two hundred yards from a creek with cotton- 
wood trees growing on its banks. ‘This Indian with a blanket was a 
cottonwood tree with woodbine hanging on it. ‘The woodbine was 
in full bloom, and the wind was blowing quite hard, moving the 
growth of woodbine. It did surely look as though an Indian was 
waving a blanket. ‘The moon was shining a little, and when that 
blanket of woodbine turned just right, it did look shaky, especially 
when we were expecting just such a thing to happen. We did not 
joke the man who first saw the ghost for we all thought sure it was a 
blanket when we first saw it. It took some time before any of us had 
the nerve to ride over and make sure whether it was an Indian or 
just a ghost. 

I have often thought there were white men mixed in with those 
Comanches in a lot of their tricks for the Indian Territory was filled 
with men that would do just such things. 

We followed about the same trail which I had travelled in ’82 
until we got into Kansas. The settlement had been pushing the cattle 
trail farther west year by year. We left the famous Dodge to our east. 
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_ As to hospitality, those settlers were of a mixed temperament. 
Some of them would come out foaming mad when a trail herd would 
start across their little homesteads of one hundred and sixty acres, 
while others would invite us to bed our herds on their land. ‘These 
latter wanted the cow chips to burn. No, none of them were what we 
call hospitable. ‘That bedding the herd proposition was just good 
business with them. ‘They were a long way from wood and got tired 
of twisting grass to keep from freezing in a Kansas blizzard. 

‘There was plenty of water where we had so much trouble in ’82 
between the Cheyenne and Powder Rivers. Some of the bones of the 
poor cattle we lost there could still be seen along the trail. I could 
not help but think of them again, all turning their heads toward 
‘Texas before they perished. I have never seen just that sort of thing, 
only there. Sometimes in a blizzard, cattle will perish, several in a 
bunch, with their heads pointing the same direction, but we had 
these cattle pointed north and they had, every one, turned south to 
die. 

We left our trail of °82 and kept down Powder River for over one 
hundred miles. ‘This Powder River was a fine stock country then— 
grass everywhere and deer and antelope by the hundreds. Some of 
the cowboys shot antelope with their sixshooters. ‘Their meat was 
very good at this season of the year, and our cook gladly received a 
supply of fresh meat so he could feed it to us ravenous cowhands. 

We crossed over the divide from Powder River to the Yellow- 
stone, crossing the latter at ‘Terry, Montana. ‘The Northern Pacific 
had gone as far as Billings at this time. ‘These cattle crossed the first 
railroad which they had ever seen here. We had more trouble get- 
ting that herd across that track than we had in swimming the Yellow- 
stone River. Colonel Melberg received our cattle at his ranch on 
Redwater Creek. He congratulated us on their condition. We were 
short but very few and had been on the trail four months. ‘Those 
little steers had gained in flesh every day since leaving Texas. The 
Colonel was an old trail man himself and knew what condition 
cattle should be in on the trail. He contracted beef to the Govern- 
ment for the Standing Rock Indians for a number of years, taking 
the herds from ‘Texas to the Standing Rock Agency himself. Colonel 
Melberg was supposed to have made a fortune of one million dollars 
in the cow business, but he lost it all the winter of 1886. He worked 
for the meat packers in his old age. ‘The packers gave him a job as a 
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courtesy for his sending on enormous amounts of beef to their 
markets. 

One of the cowboys, Bill Fugerson by name, stayed to ride line for 
Colonel Melberg. ‘These line riders kept the cattle turned back on 
their range and from drifting back south. There being no fences, 
these line riders were always kept riding until the fences came. I 
took the train at Glendive, Montana and went by way of Chicago 
to Lampasas, ‘Texas. On arriving home, my mother tried to persuade 
me to quit the wild life of the trail which I had led for a number of 
years. 

I broke horses for Whittenberger that winter. These horses were 
from four to twelve years old. Anyone who has not handled these 
wild unbroken broncs, around ten and twelve years old, cannot imag- 
ine how long it takes a horse of this age to give in to the master. I 
got two-fifty to five dollars per head for breaking those horses. They 
were all hot-blooded Steeldust horses, and those old ones would 
fight a man like a bear. They could pitch too. ‘They were known 
for their long-windedness and this applied to their pitching also. 
The ordinary light spurs which the cowboys used those days broke 
like sticks and bent all directions on my boot heels. While breaking 
this bunch of hot bloods, I had a blacksmith make me a heavy pair 
of spurs which I used for a number of years. 

Horses were in great demand on the northern cattle ranges at this 
time. Every horse that could be used on a cow ranch was broken and 
trailed north, where the cowmen bought them. 

I remember Colonel Melberg had a few horses which had been 
trailed to Montana across the Rocky Mountains from Oregon. ‘These 
Oregon horses were a fine big lot of horses, bigger than our southern 
horses. A few years later, there were lots of horses brought from the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation in Oregon into Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. These Umatilla horses, as they were called, were all colors 
that a horse can be. They were fairly good horses—quite long-legged 
and long-bodied. 

In the spring of 1887, I married and worked for myself for seven 
years. I bought and sold cattle and built a nice little home, also 
owned a small ranch. Those seven years are still the bright spot in 
my life. ‘The spring of 1894 my wife died, leaving me the most un- 
happy man in the world. We had one little boy which my wife’s 
parents took as their own. 

In my great sorrow, I took to the wild trail life once more. Next 
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to my little home I had loved that wild country and the life up the 
trail. I left everything that I owned with my brother, taking only a 
cowboy outfit and the heaviest heart a cowboy ever had. I left for 
the XIT outfit which was in the Panhandle of ‘Texas. 


Cf Skee (ahi 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE XIT IN TEXAS AND MONTANA 


The cattle business had grown by leaps and bounds. English 
money was invested by the millions of dollars, both in the north 
and in the south. ‘The state of ‘Texas offered three million acres of 
its land for the building of its capitol. ‘This trade was accepted by an 
English company and was known as the Capitol Free Holder and 
Investment Company. This huge tract of land adjoined the New 
Mexico line on the west and the Indian Territory on the north. It 
was seventy-five miles wide and three hundred miles long. ‘This 
‘pasture was all fenced by contract. ‘The posts had to be almost of a 
uniform size, and the wires were spaced a certain distance apart. ‘This 
one contract called for seven hundred and fifty miles of fence. 

This was the biggest pasture I have ever seen. We used roundup 
wagons to work this pasture just as though it wasn’t fenced. We 
would work for days and not see the fence which surrounded us. 

This XIT outfit, as it was called by all cowboys and cattlemen, 
seemed to spring into a big cattle concern overnight. “They became 
known in Montana nearly as well as in Texas. The XI'T brand was 
recorded in at least five states. By having the brand recorded in the 
states which their cattle were trailed through eliminated the necessity 
of putting an extra road brand on their cattle. This company bought 
about seventy thousand cattle to stock this pasture. I think, if I 
remember rightly, that they bought most of these cattle in 1890. 
They had sent some cattle up the trail in 1893 to Bud Driskill who 
was to run these XIT cattle until they were shipped for a certain 
amount per head. Bud Driskill had started a cow ranch about 
seventy miles north of where Moorcroft, Wyoming is now, on the 
little Missouri River. 

The XIT outfit kept their cows and calves and all their she stock 
in Texas, oes the steers north. ‘They sent five herds to Montana 


Before Henn up eal herds: to go north, the general manager of 
the XIT in Texas came to me one day and said, “We have some 
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saddle horses up in the Territory at the OX Ranch. ‘They were seen 
there about two weeks ago. You take a good horse and get them.” 
This was a wild outfit, this OX bunch, and I knew it—and so did 
Boise, the manager! 

The OX was on the Cimarron River in Indian Territory, about 
fifty miles from where I was given this order. There was hardly any- 
body living in the territory then, just a few cow outfits stuck along 
some river or other hidden place. ‘These ‘Territory cow outfits were 
generally a bunch of outlaws working together, as was the OX. 

I caught a good horse early the next morning and headed for the 
OX on the Cimarron. I got near the ranch before sundown. Before 
I got to a ridge which was about three-quarters of a mile ahead of 
me, I saw several riders on the high ground. They were acting 
rather odd, I thought, to be doing either horse or cow work. When 
I rode nearly to the top of the high ground these riders came to meet 
me. ‘The first thing they asked was, what I was doing there. I told 
them I had been sent up to the OX by the manager of the XIT for 
some horses which had been seen close to the OX Ranch. They all 
exchanged glances, and all of them said there had been no XIT 
horses in that country and weren’t now. I asked them if they had 
been riding the range about the time these horses were supposed to 
have been seen there. ‘They said they reckoned they had, that riding 
was their trade and that they worked at it too. I looked at these men 
and decided that they would, every one, about fifteen of them, work 
at any trade in the world but an honest one. They thought I was a 
Sheriff or State Inspector. I decided that the sooner I left that part 
of the country the safer my hide would be, and I was exactly right. I 
asked them to please look out for these XIT horses and if they saw 
them to let the company know where they were. They accepted this 
in just about the same manner in which a rattlesnake would accept a — 
caress. I turned my horse toward Texas and I was really scared. ‘This 
was beyond question the hardest looking bunch of men I have ever 
seen or ever will see. I rode on south until after dark when I decided 
to leave the cow trail which I was travelling and picket my horse, for 
I knew he was hungry. He hadn’t had anything since about daylight 
that morning. I left the trail and climbed a rise of ground on my 
right, picketing my horse in a draw on the other side from the trail. 
I had felt as though these outlaws would try to kill me ever since I 
had left them. I took my saddle blanket to lay down on and climbed 
on the hill where I could see the trail which I had travelled. I was 
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not more than fifty yards from the trail. ‘There was some live oak 
and mesquite brush on the hill and also along this trail. I hadn’t 
been sitting down more than half an hour when, sure enough, here 
came down that very trail five or six of the hard looking characters 
I had talked with in the evening. I could hear some of their words 
very distinctly. As they went by, one of them said “He can’t be 
much farther—his horse was tired and he rode that horse from the 
Texas line today. It will have to eat sometime!” I don’t think I 
breathed while those men who were hunting me, to kill me, were in 
my sight or hearing. Yes, I had my Colt 45 in my hand, and it had 
the hammer ready to fire when I first heard them coming. I did not 
know what to do after they had gone past me. My horse was tired 
and to try to outride them would be suicide, and I knew the country 
only ina general way. I remembered crossing a creek that afternoon 
which I figured to be four or five miles down the trail in the direction 
these varmints were travelling. I thought they would expect me to 
be resting my horse and letting him graze at this water, and that they 
might spend the night on this creek, not finding me there and try to 
find me in daylight. I was still wondering what to do when I heard 
them coming back. I had moved into the thickest brush near my 
first position and was hidden from the trail. My gun was cocked at 
the first sound of them coming back, and I wiggled my trigger finger 
to be sure that it wasn’t scared stiff too, and I don’t guess I breathed 
as they went by me the second time. They were talking and making 
more noise coming back. One of them said, “I wonder where he 1s.” 
and another ruffian said, “‘If we’d found the __.._.___, we would 
have made him think he was hunting horses.’”’ Such was the element 
in Indian ‘Territory. 

I waited until they had gotten out of hearing and, still not breath- 
ing naturally, went to my horse and saddled him and rode down 
that trail for about twenty-five miles. When it commenced to break 
day I felt a lot safer. I came to some good water and both myself and 
horse took a good drink. I found a draw with good grass in its 
bottom, off the trail about a mile. I picketed my horse on this good 
grass, and I went to sleep for about three hours. When I awoke, my 
horse was full of grass and was dozing. I waited for about half an 
hour and decided my horse would carry me to the roundup wagon 
which I knew would be on the Cimarron River about twenty miles 
below where I had left it the day before. I got into camp about 
sundown that night. I had not tasted a bite of anything to eat since 
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daylight the morning before. I had gone just thirty-six hours with- 
out eating. I ate several meals in one and went to the manager and 
told my story. While he was measuring me with his eyes I told him 
if he wanted those horses to go get them himself, that I wouldn’t go 
back for all the horses that the XIT owned in Texas. Well, he said, 
“We are busy getting these herds made up to go north. We will let 
them go for the present.”’ I think “the present” still continues, for I 
never heard of another cowboy hunting those horses on the OX 
range on the Cimarron. 

‘The things that happened along that trail are stamped on my 
memory as plainly as the brand ona steer. It was a still spring night, 
no moon, but as starlit as could be. I decided to not sell out “cheap” 
and if those outlaws had discovered me or my horse, they would have 
found my decision to be quite final. 

After making the trip into the Territory I helped round up these 
steers to go north. ‘The calves had been branded, all but a few which 
the cowboys had missed earlier in the spring. We held these cows 
with the unbranded calves with our steer herds until we would get 
from twenty to fifty of them. Then these calves would be turned 
loose with their new brands and their wise mothers would generally 
take the calf back to the same locality where we had put them in the 
herd. 

This company branded sixty-five thousand calves one spring—the 
spring of 93 I think it was. 

A roundup wagon was a cowboy’s headquarters on a roundup just 
as the wagon was the cowboy’s home going up the trail. ‘The cook 
drove the wagon from one camp ground to the next. He camped 
wherever the boss told him to. ‘This was a very important thing. A 
cook received the biggest wages of anyone in a roundup outfit with 
the exception of the boss. A cook had to be an expert teamster as 
well as a cook and had to have the gift of knowing a range country. 
The boss would give the cook the general direction and tell him 
where to camp for noon or night and tell him of a hill or a grove of 
trees or the forks of a creek or some kind of a landmark and sure 
enough, a cook was generally there with the horsewrangler and the 
horses. If a cook did not have this general knowledge of a range 
country, he did not remain a roundup cook very long. 

The cattle which were being held on a roundup were called the 
day herd. ‘These cattle were held day and night. ‘There were from 
two to four men in charge of the day herd, depending on the number 
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of cattle in the herd. The rest of the cowboys with a roundup were 
called circle riders. The roundup boss, or wagon boss, generally led 
the circle. He would take all of the cowboys that were not with the 
day herd or some special duty and start to make a big circle. Gen- 
erally this circle would enclose a creek, and if the creek was not over 
twenty miles long the entire creek would be included in the circle. 
‘The entire bunch of circle riders would be taken back from the 
creek or watering place as far as the cattle would be from water. The 
boss or circle leader would leave a man, or sometimes more than one 
rider, wherever he thought it necessary to get all the cattle in the 
locality in one bunch or herd. This leaving men to work small sec- 
tions was continued until the circle was made. All cattle being driven 
the same direction, generally downstream, or if in a prairie country 
to a given place named by the boss or circle leader. With this ar- 
rangement, all cattle within a scope from ten to twenty miles across 
were brought together in one big herd. The cattle when bunched 
were called the roundup. ‘The cattle which were wanted would now 
be cut from this roundup. ‘The rest were left to graze back to their 
favorite watering places or wherever they cared to go. ‘The cattle 
which were cut from the roundup were taken to the day herd and 
held with them. The day herds contained cattle held for various 
reasons. Where there were several different cow outfits working 
together, all were thrown into the day herd to be cut out again on 
another occasion. Some of these cattle in the day herd were to go 
to make up a trail herd, some were being held to be taken back to 
their range, and still others were to go to some distant part of 
America to the packers for beef. 

When the circle riders would get their dinner, there would be a 
mad rush to the day herd to relieve the cowboys who were with the 
day herd so the hands who had been on day herd in the morning 
would come in and get their dinner. Sometimes the day herders 
were on continuously during the period of a roundup. Other times 
the day herders were alternated, going with the circle riders in the 
afternoon or the morning, being on half of each day. ‘This was gen- 
erally the arrangement, with the exception of a head day herder, who 
was on shift all of the time during the day and had his turn at night 
guard also. This head day herder was always a cowboy who was 
familiar with the country and was like the cook. He also had to have 
the range knowledge to know where to take the herd by the wagon 
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boss telling him where camp would be by designating some natural 
landmark so the herd and wagon would be close together. 

In early spring when a roundup wagon was doing nothing but 
branding calves, the circle riders brought the scattered cattle near 
where the wagon was camped so the cowboys could exchange for 
fresh horses and have the camp not too far from their work which 
would be branding calves mostly. Where there were a lot of calves 
to be branded, there would be only the one circle made each day; 
the remainder of the day would be spent branding calves. 

‘The man who did the roping of these calves must be a real cow 
hand. He had to be sure the calf he roped belonged to a certain cow, 
and as the calf wrestlers took the calf from his rope he would call the 
brand to be put on the calf. 

These cattle were held by riders keeping them bunched or crowd- 
ed together and the ropers would ride into the mass of cattle inside 
the circle, and when they would identify a calf belonging to a certain 
brand, their rope would circle that calf’s neck or heels with a light- 
ning-like quickness and the calf would be dragged through the mass 
of cattle, bellowing and bawling with all the force its little lungs 
could command, to the wrestlers who stood near the fire where the 
irons were being kept hot. After the little calf was turned loose, it 
generally was so badly frightened that it might run any direction 
and there were always cowboys standing ready to turn the poor, 
scared little fellow toward the herd where his dear mammy was 
calling with all her might, not knowing where her dear little calf 
had disappeared to in the dust and excitement. 

Where there were a large number of cows and calves, they were 
let spread out or given room to hunt each other. If these cows and 
calves were turned loose immediately after the calves were branded, 
some of them would go to the place where they were driven from. 
Maybe the excited mother would leave on a trot and it might be the 
frightened and hurt little calf would leave on a gallop for the 
locality where it had gotten its last meal. ‘This was called mothering 
up. After all the calves had found their mothers, the herd was then 
turned loose to go wherever their desires guided them. 

The first roundup of the year was the horse roundup. ‘The saddle 
horses would be gathered and held for a while just as cattle were, day 
and night. When these saddle horses were in a bunch they were 
called the “remuda.”’ ‘The saddle horses with a trail herd or round- 
up were always called the “‘remuda”’ in the south and by all ‘Texans 
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in the north. I have heard the saddle horses called the “‘cavvy” by a 
great many northern men. I think this word came from the Cavalry; 
no southern men used it. 

‘The spring roundup was called ‘““The General,” meaning for 
general cow work—branding calves, gathering cattle to be moved 
and various things. When the general roundup was over, it was then 
time for the beef roundup, and the gathering of beef would continue 
until all shipping was done in the fall. 

Each cowboy had from eight to ten saddle horses, depending on 
the length of time the roundup would last and how much work was 
to be done. It will be well to remember the way a roundup was con- 
ducted for I put in about thirty years with roundup wagons in Mon- 
tana after I left the trail in 1895. 

I worked with this XIT wagon on the Cimarron River several 
days before starting north. These steers were all two years old. ‘This 
company sent five herds up the trail that year. I went with the last 
herd. ‘They were not re-branded for the trail and were going to a 
ranch which the XIT had started in Custer County, Montana. 

‘There were two thousand steers in each of these five herds, and 
six cowboys, a horse wrangler and a cook. From the Panhandle of 
‘Texas, we travelled almost due north until we came to the trail 
which I had travelled four times before. We joined this old trail 
not far from where Brush, Colorado is now. We kept the old trail 
as far as the Cheyenne River where we took off in a northeast di- 
rection for the head of Little Powder River. We crossed the Belle 
Fourche River a few miles above where Moorcroft, Wyoming is now. 
In taking this northeast route from the Cheyenne River, we saved 
many miles of trail from the way I went in ’86. 

I remember the Burlington Railroad was graded a few miles west 
of the Belle Fourche River that summer. Our cattle were afraid 
of the grade. We had to put the remuda across in front of the herd 
before they would cross that freshly moved dirt. This railroad 
brought thousands of settlers to the country. “Their homes are now 
scattered everywhere over the vast country which in 1882 I thought 
no one would ever live in. ‘There was nothing in that whole country 
then but rattlesnakes, rabbits and cactus. 

This trail which we travelled down Little Powder River went 
across the land which I own now. As we grazed these two thousand 
steers down that river in ’94, I never dreamed that some day I 
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would have a comfortable home along that trail. Atl I wanted in 
those days was a job with a big cow outfit. 

We followed Little Powder River to its mouth and down Big 
Powder to its mouth also, crossing the Yellowstone at Terry, Mon- 
tana. We turned our herd loose on Cedar Creek about forty miles 
north of ‘Terry. 

‘The XIT had bought a ranch, or rather some saddle horses and 
roundup equipment, and a dugout and some pole corrals from Tuss- 
lers who had been running a lot of southern steers there. ‘This ranch 
was known as the Double J, their brand being JJ. 

The company had a man by the name of O. C. Cato for general 
manager in Montana. I learned to care for this Cato as a brother. 
We both worked for the XIT for about eighteen years. Cato received 
this herd, counting them out and telling us where to turn them 
loose. 

Some of the cowboys stayed in Montana to work for Cato. The 
rest of us took the train at ‘Terry to go back to Texas. I came near 
staying in Montana that fall. I liked that Montana country—the fall 
grass was fine everywhere, and the Yellowstone River at that time of 
year was clear as crystal. 

As I was going along on that train, I could not believe the changes 
which had been made in the country through Montana and in 
Dakota. ‘There were little ranches being started along the rivers and 
creeks where there hadn’t been a thing in 1882. 

I worked at various things that winter, seeing my mother and little 
boy as often as I could, but in the spring of 1895 I went up the trail. 
with more XI'T cattle and remained in the employ of that company 
for almost twenty years. After going up the trail in 95 I stayed in 
Montana. 

I had been home to see my people during that winter and was 
riding on the train. A cowman by the name of Dan Wagner and I 
were talking about cattle, brands and roundups—all a cowboy knew 
to talk about, when Wagner’s brand was mentioned. Wagner 
branded three D’s—DDD. ‘There was a man sitting near us listen- 
ing to our conversation when these D’s were mentioned. This man 
(I think he was a drummer) , asked Dan Wagner what those DDD’s 
stood for or what they represented. Wagner answered, “Them three 
D’s stand for dead, damned and delivered!’ ‘The drummer did not 
ask any more questions. 

Wagner’s ranch was in the Indian territory. He had lots of cattle 
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up there then. His son was still running cattle there the last I knew. 

The character “Three D Joe’ mentioned in the book ‘Memoirs 
of a Cow Pony” must have worked for Dan Wagner to have had 
that name. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


UP THE TRAIL THE LAST TIME 


I went back to the Panhandle and went to work for the XIT again 
in the spring of 1895. ‘he same number of steers was sent up the 
trail to their ranch in Montana as had gone the year before—five 
herds with two thousand steers in each herd. ‘These were also two- 
year-old steers, with the exception of a few that had been missed the 
year before or were locoed, or otherwise not abie to go. 

I helped make up most of these herds—I think there was one 
behind the herd I was with. ‘These five herds left the panhandle just 
far enough apart so that one herd would be on water and out of the 
way before the next herd came. ‘These herds kept one or two days 
ahead of one another, only at swimming rivers, from ‘Texas to Mon- 
tana. ‘There were six cowboys, a cook and a horsewrangler with each 
herd. 

The cooks still had to cook in the open. Rag houses were still 
unknown to the cowcamps. We did not have even a tepee to sleep 
in. When it rained we stayed wet until the sun dried us or we were 
off duty and could build a big fire and dry our clothes and bedding. 
‘These cowboys are still the hardiest lot of men I know of. I guess 
a wet bed and wet clothing must be healthy, for our bed and clothes 
were wet for days at a time sometimes. Those poor old cooks had 
more grief than an Indian missionary too. ‘They had to cook in the 
rain, if they could, and if it was raining hard enough to put the fires 
out, there was just a hungry bunch of cowboys, and a mad cook— 
that’s all! ‘hese early cooks did all their cooking in Dutch ovens. 
That is the only way they knew to cook anything. It seems today as 
though some of those dutch oven meals were the very best I ever ate, 
including any high-class cafe or banquet. Those dutch oven biscuits, 
beans or roast meat, eaten out in the open air by a cowboy who was 
young and working around eighteen or twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four—well, we enjoyed those dutch ovens, you bet! 

By this time, the settlements were getting so thick that it was hard 
to get through with trail herds in places. Some of these settlers would 
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have a few cattle, and if one of them got out of their sight they would 
swear that some trail herd had taken them to Montana. Sometimes 
there would be one get into a herd without being seen by the cow- 
boys, but these settlement cattle could easily be recognized by us. 
‘They were generally of a milk breed and were no more like our 
cattle than a gentleman is like a tramp. When we would find one of 
the settlement cattle in our herd we would cut it out and run it a 
mile or two from the herd—and if it insisted on coming with us, 
we would rope it and tie it down along the trail. In this way, if Mr. 
Settler came up the trail hunting his milk cow’s yearling, he would 
find it. If some of the settlers did not find it, the next trail herd 
would, and the cowboys would turn it loose for it would be too stiff 
to want to follow their herd. ‘This was practised by all cowboys in 
trail herd days. ‘Che method was rather a hard one, but it saved the 
settlers many hundreds of cattle. 

We had trouble more or less with the settlers until we got into 
Wyoming quite a ways. North of the Platte River there was hardly 
any settlement. ‘Those settlers could not be blamed too much for not 
wanting a trail herd to pass across their little patches of ground, for 
one herd of two thousand cattle when spread out in a grazing forma- 
tion would cover almost a square mile of land. They would graze 
and spread from half of a mile to a mile wide for hours. Where the 
country was open and level, we let them spread out to graze, just 
keeping them always headed north. When a herd had grazed until 
they were full of grass and became dry, they would start to walk; 
then the lead was worked to a narrow point by the cowboys riding 
on the sides of the herd and urging the sides toward the center. 

When a herd of this size was grazing in the spread-out formation, 
they would cover almost a square mile and at a distance looked like 
a solid mass of cattle, resembling a lot of ants working on an ant hill. 

Where these settlers lived close to the trail, we would graze on 
some land which one of them had homesteaded without knowing it. 
Where there were perhaps one or two hundred thousand cattle com- 
ing up the trail during three months of the year, it took a great 
amount of grass on either side of the trail. ‘That is the reason the 
settlers sometimes got red-eyed at the trail driver because we were 
getting some of the grass which they thought should be theirs. Most 
of them were well paid for their grass for there was always some cow 
or steer getting crippled and having to be left along the trail for 
some reason, and the settlers would have more beef that winter than 
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they had ever had at any one time in their lives. When there was a 
little calf born on the trail it was generally given to the settlers, if 
there were any in the country to give it to. Many of the homesteaders 
along the old cattle trails got their start in the cow business in this 
manner. ‘Those same calves and their ancestors grew into a big herd 
of cattle which built a comfortable home and helped buy more land 
for the owner; so in the long run, the settlers did not lose anything 
but their temper. 

We came to the North Platte and it was brimming full of muddy, 
smelly water. ‘here were four of these XI'T herds close together. 
‘The first was Scandlas John’s herd, or he was boss of the herd, and he 
waited for help to cross from the herd behind him. This brought 
the four herds close together. 

I was a powerful swimmer those days and was not afraid of any 
river. At that time I weighed under one hundred sixty pounds and 
was six feet, three inches tall and could swim like a muskrat. I was 
also one of the oldest trail drivers, or had been up the trail about as 
many times as any man in the four outfits. At this time there were 
quite a lot of young men hired to come up the trail as the older ones 
who had come north and saw the long waving grass and the possibil- 
ities of a small ranch were starting ranches of their own. 

I volunteered to swim in the point of Scandlas John’s herd so he 
could cross, which help he was glad to accept. We crossed his herd 
one evening without any trouble, but the next day I will never for- 
get. 

We decided to cross the three other herds the next day. ‘They were 
all held off water so they would wade out into swimming water be- 
fore they hardly realized it. I was asked to help all three herds cross, 
and arrangements were made with the separate bosses so that I 
could have a fresh horse for each crossing, and one of my horses was 
to be crossed with the first remuda and tied to a tree so I would have 
a fresh horse of my own to go to the outfit to which I belonged. 

Gene Ellison’s herd was first to be crossed that morning. The 
Platte that day had over an eighth of a mile of swimming water in it. 
This first herd did not take to the water very good, but after the lead 
got half way across they made for the other shore and were no more 
trouble. I swam back to help the second herd which was the one I 
was with. I was the only cowboy swimming back the night before, 
and was the only man in the four herds which swam that river only 
as their herds crossed. 
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I can still see those herds swimming. ‘There is something thrilling 
in seeing a long string of cattle swimming a river the size of the 
North Platte. 

If cattle do not get scared before they get to swimming water and 
are dry, they take to swimming quite naturally; but if they get scared, 
it is sometimes hard to get them into a river, especially one that 
smells as the Platte did at this time. 

The strongest current of a river is in the center, and a herd would 
be carried downstream in the Platte about one-quarter of a mile. 
After cattle pass the current of the center of a river, they generally 
bear upstream and wade out of the water on an upstream angle. 

I have never swum with a herd that it did not seem that the swift 
current caught all cattle unaware, as it were, for all at once the cattle 
will seem to almost shoot downstream, and in a few seconds they 
seem to get their bearings and take off on a more determined course 
for the other shore. If they do not take off in this determined course, 
the cowboys have trouble. ‘That was the vital stage of swimming 
herds—to be swimming our horses near the point or lead cattle so 
that when the swift current caught them, they could be kept from 
turning back or downstream. If their bodies were kept in about a 
forty-five degree angle across a stream, all was well; but if they got 
turned around and swimming in a circle, there were about nine 
thousand kinds of danger both for the catle and for the cowboys who 
were trying to cross them. ‘This is also true of a horse. Ifa rider sat 
perfectly still and kept a perfect balance and the forty-five degree 
angle, there was not much danger in swimming. To turn a horse 
around in swimming water was different. The current might turn 
them completely over or get him to spinning like a top. To turn a 
horse around in water was a gift, I think, for I never have seen a 
great many men doit. I had done it with the herd that morning, and 
also with the one the evening before, and tried it with this second 
herd this day. If I hadn’t been a powerful swimmer myself, I would 
have had a grave along the Platte River. 

This crossing was just below the mouth of the Laramie River and 
a few miles below Old Fort Laramie. I think there were two men 
drowned at this crossing in trail herd days. It had the name of being 
a “widow-maker,” or of leaving some girl in Texas without her cow- 
boy lover. 

Before swimming any of these big rivers, a cowboy always took off 
all his clothes but his underwear and hat and tied them on his saddle. 
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‘The cinch was also loosened. A cinch could have almost two inches 
of slack in it for when a horse was swimming he would fill with air 
and expand his lungs, so the cinch would be tight. This thing of 
loosening a cinch was very important, and also having a fresh horse. 
Swimming causes the greatest of exertion. Of course, there was a lot 
of difference in horses—some of them were natural swimmers. 

We generally picked a big powerful horse for our swimming horse, 
as we called them. We took good care of these horses and did not 
ride them for a few days before coming to a swimming river. 

‘The horse I had picked was a big fine sorrel. I had swum him 
several times on this trip and was quite proud of him as a swimmer. 
This horse was in my own string, and it was my outfit which we were 
crossing. We had had some trouble getting into the river. After the 
lead cattle started to wade out on the bank, I looked back to see how 
the line in the current was coming. They were getting scattered and 
drifting a long ways downstream. I turned my horse and swam him 
below the cattle where they were being carried downstream. ‘This 
was somewhere about the center of the river. I swam back and forth 
on the lower side of the line of swimming cattle, urging them in a 
more direct course across the river, when my sorrel of which I had 
been so proud turned on his side and swelled his chest and stomach 
until he looked like a small balloon. He did not try to swim a 
stroke, just went floating down the Platte like a biscuit. I kept hold 
of him for about a hundred yards and decided I would swim to shore. 
As soon as I left that horse and started to swim he started for me, 
striking and doing his best to get on top of me. The only thing I 
could do was to dive, for if that horse had hit me with his front feet, 
I would have been crippled and would surely have drowned. When 
I dived, my hat was left on the surface of the water which the horse 
kept after, and that saved my life. “Two cowboys who were still on 
the bank pushing the drags of the herd into the river saw what was 
happening and started to me, but they would have been too late to 
have saved me if I had not dived and the horse followed my hat. I 
swam to shore coming out on the north bank. My underwear was 
heavy with mud, and there was mud settled in places between my 
flesh and underwear, and my hair was a mat of mud and sand. My 
horse pawed that hat under and after it had disappeared, turned over 
on his side again and went floating down the Platte like a log. One of 
the cowboys who had stayed behind the herd until they were all 
headed across went back and started down that side of the river to 
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see what would become of my horse. ‘That horse floated down that 
river fully half a mile before he decided to swim to shore. He swam 
to the side from which he had started. “The cowboy who was watch- 
ing him had no trouble catching him and led him back to the cross- 
ing where he swam without any trouble to my side of the river, being 
led by the bridle reins by the cowboy. 

I had swum that horse back and forth across that river until he 
was exhausted. It was no fault on the part of the horse. I had just 
swum him too long. When he made for me he was scared and afraid 
he was going to drown, and he made for me thinking that getting on 
top of me would help him. I have seen cattle do this same thing. 
After they are exhausted from swimming, they will turn over on 
their sides and expand, throwing their heads on their shoulder out 
of the water and go floating downstream seemingly without a care 
in the world. When cattle float like this they generally float until 
the current carries them to the bank where they get to their feet and 
wade out. I have seen them float on a sand bar where it was boggy 
which causes the cowboys a lot of grief. We will come to an experi- 
ence of this kind on the Yellowstone. 

I was without a hat, and the boys said they would arrange to go to 
Fort Laramie and get one for me, as I had to help another herd 
across that river yet that day and couldn't go. I told the boys to get 
a seven and a quarter size hat and turned the sorrel into our remuda, 
taking the horse which had been staked to the tree as a reserve to 
catch my own wagon when I had helped all the herds across. 

I swam back across that river of experience, and by sundown had 
the last steer on the north side of the Platte. I started immediately 
for my own outfit, as they had pulled on up the trail. 

I had not eaten a bite of anything since daybreak that morning, 
and the first wagon I came to was the one belonging to Scandlas 
John’s herd. I asked the cook if he had anything I could fill up on; 
also telling him I hadn’t eaten since morning. This cook answered, 
“Yes, I have a lot of cooked beans and some biscuits, but if you will 
wait I will have a lot to eat as one of the herd wagons will be along 
pretty soon with a lot of grub and we will have a good supper.” I told 
him that I wanted to get to my own outfit that night and if I could 
have some beans and biscuits that it would last me until morning. 
I go a tin plate and a handfull of biscuits and ate and ate of those 
beans. I was terribly hungry and never dreamed of the beans being 
sour, but they were, which I found out. As I ate those beans, the 
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cook told me that my outfit had passed on up the trail by their herd, 
and he had to have some provisions, as his outfit was held up. 

It was dark by the time I had eaten what I thought was a sufficiency 
of the beans and biscuits. “The moon was out and I felt quite gay 
after eating, knowing my own outfit would not be over ten miles up 
the trail. I hadn’t gone more than three or four miles from Scandlas 
John’s camp when I was taken with the most violent cramps I have 
ever had in my stomach. I got dizzy immediately, and after tying 
my horse to a sage brush I laid down. ‘The cramps became more 
violent, and I have never suffered more in my life than I did lying 
out there alone in the moonlight along that cattle trail. Between the 
horrible convulsions of my stomach, I would wonder if I could stand 
the next one. My clothes were almost as wet as when I swam the 
Platte, and almost as muddy for I had no chance to change clothes. 
I remember as I lay there I remarked to myself, “Fudge, this is twice 
you have tried to die today, and I guess you will make it this time.” 
I surely thought I would die. I must have laid there three hours or 
more before I felt able to ride on to our camp. When I got to my 
feet, my clothes were wet from perspiration. 

When I got in sight of our camp, my horse nickered and turned 
off the trail toward our remuda. I turned my horse loose for that was 
one night I did not stand guard on the trail. I was so weak I could 
hardly crawl into bed. ‘That cook did not know those beans were 
sour or he would not have let me eat them. ‘They were in a dutch 
oven with the lid on, which was nearly air tight, and in that July heat 
had become sour. 

‘The next morning I put on my new Stetson, and after washing 
some of the mud off my body in a rain-water hole, I put on a new 
suit of underwear and beat some of the dry sand out of my pants. 
Aside from being very weak, I felt like a gay cowboy again. I did 
not eat beans though for a number of years, and still shy at them in 
hot weather like an old coyote at a poisoned bait unless I know they 
are freshly cooked. Those beans gave me the real, old fashioned 
bellyache. There was not a name that could possibly apply to those 
awful cramps that would be in the least dignified. 

Scandlas John was brand inspector in the Panhandle of ‘Texas the 
last I heard of him, and if he is still ving he is undoubtedly there 
still. “Tom Skeins was boss of one of these herds which I helped cross 
the Platte and was a brother of Andrew Skeins who had his thumb 
jerked off with a rope when we took that horse herd to Pine Bluffs, 
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Wyoming. ‘Tom Skeins was in Oregon somewhere the last I heard 
of him. He was trail boss of my outfit. 

Milt Whipple was boss of the last herd I helped swim the Platte. 
Tom and Dan Garrison, brothers, were both with Milt Whipple’s 
herd and a few years ago were both living near Saco, Montana. 

We had a great many steers get footsore on this trip. We must 
have sewed rawhides on at least twenty of them. When the ground 
was wet or damp, cattle did not get sore footed much, but in hot dry 
weather, we always had a few in the drags with sore feet. When they 
became sore enough, we then would rope them and sew beef hide on 
their feet. We would soak a beef hide until it was soft and sew it on 
their feet with string cut from soft beef hide. When this shoe dried 
it fit like a glove, and by the time it was worn out the steer’s feet 
would be well again. This shoeing of footsore cattle was practiced 
a lot on the trail. 

When we got to the Yellowstone River, Cato was there to count 
all of the herds across the river. Our herd got scared at the river, or 
smelled something which scared them, and they ran and milled for 
an hour. We would cut small bunches from the main herd and bring 
them into the river in a run, but they would get to swimming water 
and scatter. Some of them would swim around or behind our horses, 
coming back to the mad bawling mass on the bank. We finally 
forced the herd into the water, but they did not seem to want to cross 
that river and milled in the water. Some were tramped under others, 
and quite a few drowned. Some of these cattle expanded just as my 
horse did in the Platte and went floating down the Yellowstone with 
their necks bent so their heads rested on their shoulder, which was 
out of the water. ‘There must have been fifteen or twenty steers that 
floated in this manner. ‘They were hot and winded and became ex- 
hausted soon after getting into swimming water. Most of these bloat- 
ing steers lodged on a small island which was about a mile down the 
river from where we crossed. We went on with our herd as Cato told 
us he would send some of his men to get them. 

When this herd was turned loose, I knew that I had made my 
last trip up the trail from Texas to Montana. ‘The settlements were 
getting bigger and hard to get through in some places along the trail 
and the cattle companies were talking of shipping cattle from the 
south which they did. 

There was very little trailing from Texas after this year. The rail- 
roads had taken the trail. 
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CHAPTER IX 


NORTH OF THE BIG MISSOURI RIVER 


I rode line on the Yellowstone River the winter of 1895-96. Line 
riding, as it is called, was a rider who kept cattle from drifting too far 
off their own range. ‘This winter I was on the Yellowstone. I rode 
up and down the river to keep cattle from crossing on the ice. There 
were not many cattle crossed that big a river unless they were driven 
across with herds, except when it was frozen over. 

I had a line camp where the Post Office of Saugus, Montana is 
now. This camp consisted of a dug-out which was a square hole dug 
into a bank on the south slope, built up on three sides with logs and 
covered with logs and dirt. ‘There was a small window and a door 
on the south side of the dug-out. ‘There was a small stack of hay, 
perhaps four tons, and a small horse pasture which enclosed a water- 
ing place in the Yellowstone. ‘The water in this horse pasture stayed 
open all winter as there was a small rapid current which came close 
to the bank. I had two horses that winter. I would ride one down or 
up the river, whichever way I had not been the day previous, and 
the next day I would ride the second horse. ‘This alternation gave 
these two horses a rest every other day. Sometimes I would be gone 
from early morning to after dark, and other times I would get in 
early, depending on how many cattle I would find drifted along the 
Yellowstone. When a bunch of cattle would be along close to the 
river I would drive them back north for several miles. Sometimes 
during a storm or before one came, cattle would be drifting south in 
great numbers. If the wind was blowing hard it was quite difficult 
to drive them back facing the cold wind. Those cattle were wild, and 
by giving enough yells one man could generally drive them up some 
creek where there was shelter, and they would stay until the storm 
was over. When the wind was blowing hard with a snow, the cattle 
in those days would drift for almost one hundred miles, if a river or 
line rider did not stop them. There would be a bunch start drifting 
south, and all the cattle they would go near would go with the ones 
that were looking for a warmer climate. Cattle would walk fast when 
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drifting in this manner and sometimes would trot for several miles, 
always adding to their numbers. When the setorm was over they 
would scatter and make themselves at home wherever they happened 
to be. ‘These cattle always traveled single file or one behind the 
other. I have seen cattle strung single file during a storm as far as I 
could see. Along a river like the Yellowstone, a drift of cattle would 
usually turn and go up the river, depending on which angle the 
wind was driving them. If one would cross on the ice there would 
be cattle crossing, following in the first one’s footsteps, for hours, and 
maybe a solid day and night and longer if the storm lasted. When 
the snow was dry and sand was mixed with the snow, these trails 
would sometimes be a foot above the level of the snow on either side 
of the trail. ‘The cattle would keep steadily packing the snow and 
the wind kept adding to the packed snow, making a snake-like ridge 
for miles. 

I have often wondered what made those crazy cattle drift like that, 
but they did it as long as the country was unfenced. Sometimes there 
would not be more than fifty cattle in a string, and sometimes there 
would be a thousand or more, depending on the length of time that 
the storm lasted and the time of year. ‘Those southern cattle drifted 
more in late fall and up until February than in the spring. I think 
this was because we generally had more snow by February, and also 
because cattle had become located on some creek or in some range 
of hills where there was a lot of shelter. 

Cattle would also drift in a bad blizzard in the spring, but in a 
broken country such as that between the Yellowstone and Big Mis- 
sourl Rivers we did not have the loss caused by cattle being drifted 
into some lake or river or over some cutbank, as has happened at 
different periods in the Dakotas and Nebraska. 

I had been at this line camp on the Yellowstone two or three 
months when one day my horse fell and crippled me. I did not have 
any bones broken, but my ankle and knee were badly sprained. I 
managed to ride back to camp and opened the gate so my two saddle 
horses could get to the hay stack and crawled on my hands and knee 
to do my cooking for ten or twelve days. I was just getting around on 
both legs again when the line rider up the river came to my camp. 
We would meet up the river, not every day but every few days. He 
would ride down the river, and when I would ride upstream from 
my camp, we would often meet. This cowboy, not seeing me for so 
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long, came down to see what was wrong. Our line camps were about 
forty miles apart. 

It was not long until Cato heard of my accident and sent another 
cowboy to ride with me. This man’s name was John Harris. After 
this accident I was never in a line camp alone for any length of time 
as long as I worked for the XIT outfit. his changed the arrange- 
ment of the line riders of the entire XII’ company. I have always 
admired Cato for his generous feelings for his cowboys. Instead of 
one cowboy being in one of these lonely line camps, there were two. 
They would sometimes ride in the same direction together, and at 
other times would ride in opposite directions or go to some line 
camp and spend a night, and back the next day. We were never 
alone for more than a day or so. 

About the middle of April, we commenced gathering saddle horses. 
We line riders only had two or three horses apiece during the winter. 
‘These were turned out to rest, and we started riding the horses which 
we gathered. ‘The general roundup was to start about the first of 
May, and each man had about ten horses for this work. We would 
put these saddle horses in the line camp pastures or in the home 
ranch pasture until we had them all gathered. Some of us rode from 
neighboring ranches with cowboys from the ranches around us. 

By the first of May, there were six or eight new men hired to go 
with the roundups besides the cowboys who were in line camps dur- 
ing that winter. Each of the cowboys were assigned a string of ten 
horses. ‘hese horses were his to ride as long as he stayed with the 
roundup wagon that year. ‘(These cowboys generally took pride in 
their string of saddle horses just as if they were their own, and if one 
of these horses was roped and ridden by a brother cowboy, there was 
either an argument or an apology. ‘They could trade horses, one with 
the other, for the summer, but the cowboys usually came in with the 
same string in the fall which had been assigned to them at the home 
ranch the spring before. 

‘These horses were all southern horses which had been used to trail 
herds from ‘Texas and were left to be used for general cow work when 
the herd was turned loose. After making the long trip up the trail 
those horses were turned loose also to rest until the next spring, when 
they were gathered as has been described for the roundup work. ‘The 
XIT horses were usually taken to the Sheep Mountains, which was 
a range of hills with lots of shelter in them. We found the bigger 
part of the outfit’s horses in these hills that spring. 
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_ There were eight cowboys, a horse wrangler, a nighthawk and the 
cook—all XIT men with the wagon belonging to the XIT. I do not 
remember how many “reps,” or cowboys representing other outfits 
or brands, did go with the wagon when it started that spring, but 
perhaps as many as ten or twelve. ‘Uhere would be from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and twenty-five horses in the remuda. 
‘These horses were held night and day. ‘The horse wrangler held them 
in the daytime and the nighthawk at night. The nighthawk could 
sleep during the day, except at moving time when it was his job also 
to drive the bed wagon. ‘There were two wagons with these northern 
roundups. The mess wagon carried the provisions, stove and mess 
tent. ‘The bed wagon carried the beds and bed tent and the miscel- 
laneous necessities which a cowboy had in his bed. A cowboy’s bed 
was his trunk and suitcase, also his toilet case. Everything he had 
with him, except what belonged on the horse, was in his bed. Even 
his love letters were in his bed, if he had any. 

I did not go with the home wagon that summer. Cato sent me 
north of the Big Missouri to “rep” with the wagons which were 
working the country north of the Big Missouri. The cattle which 
were north of the Missouri River had been taken with herds. Some 
went from carelessness, and others were picked up off the range to be 
put in the lead of trail herds to help them swim the river. ‘These 
cattle which were taken off the range were wild and strong and would 
take that mighty river better than the cattle which had been on the 
trail. 

I strapped a bed on one of my horses and went to the country 
north of the Missouri, and another XII “rep” by the name of 
Singletary went south of the Yellowstone to gather cattle which had 
crossed that river. 

- ‘The first wagon I worked with was the N-N—‘‘North Wagon.” 
The N-N Cattle Company had at that time three other wagons 
running between the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers, and this one 
which worked north of the Big Missouri was called the North 
Wagon. Loss Blackman was wagon boss of this North Wagon. He 
was a first-class cowboy about forty years old and admired by us all. 

‘This N-N wagon started work at the mouth of Milk River and 
worked north to Malta town—a distance of about fifty miles up Milk 
River, and we worked a country at least as wide. ‘This was general 
work—calf branding and gathering cattle which had drifted off their 
range. When we got up Milk River to Malta, the N-N was taking 
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their cattle to Rock Creek, so I sent what cattle I had cut. and 
was holding back with them so I could gather them again when the 
beef roundup worked that country. 

I took my string of horses and crossed Milk River at Malta and 
went to the Circle Diamond wagon. ‘There were four wagons work- 
ing together on the south side of Milk River at this time. They were 
the Circle Diamond, the DHS and the Shonkin wagon—railroad 
track, we called it, as the brand was two long slanting bars. ‘There 
was also an Indian wagon worked with us part of the time. That was 
the biggest roundup ever worked in that country. This Indian wagon 
was from the Blackfoot Reservation. ‘The cowboys were all Indians, 
but had a white man for a boss. ‘There were from seventy-five to 
over one hundred cowboys on this work. 

When there was more than one wagon working together, there 
would be only the one boss give orders to all of the outfits. “his boss 
would be working for a company whose range we were on, and when 
we would work from one range onto another we would take orders 
from another wagon boss. For example, when we were on the N-N 
range, the N-N wagon boss gave the orders, and led the circles, and 
when we came to the DHS range, the DHS wagon boss gave orders 
and led the circles; and if we had worked on the Blackfoot Reserva- 
tion, the boss of the Indian wagon would have done likewise. 

The remudas were kept separate, and all cowboys ate and slept 
with their respective wagons. Each wagon crew would stand guard 
alternately during the night and day. Generally, the alternation was 
made at noon, and that crew had the herd until the next day at noon. 
This gave a cowboy more sleep than any cow work which was done 
in the summer months. When five wagons were working together 
as we did, a cowboy got five nights of undisturbed sleep (which was 
Paradise for a cowboy) , until the herds in one brand became so big 
that their wagon held them separately, 

I was with the Circle Diamond wagon about a month. The Circle 
Diamond took what cattle they held during this work and turned 
them loose on Bow Don Lakes, on the north side of Milk River. 
What cattle I cut were turned loose with this herd to be gathered on 
the beef roundup which was now about ready to start up on the Milk 
River. 

The Big Missouri River had held up thousands of cattle which 
were drifting south the winter before. As there had been several 
terribly bad snow storms and lots of wind from the north, the cattle 
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had drifted to the Missouri; and some of them belonged in Canada. 
‘This is the reason so many wagons and the great number of men 
worked on this range between Milk River and the Missouri. ‘These 
five wagons had worked a country about sixty miles north and south 
and about one hundred and fifty east and west. We worked from the 
mouth of Milk River up the Big Missouri to Fort Benton, then 
north to Havre on Milk River and down Milk River to Malta. 

I remember one night, ‘Tom Garrison and I were on second night 
guard together on Beaver Creek. ‘The cattle did not seem satisfied. 
They would not lie down, and when a few would bed down they 
would seem nervous and get on their feet again. We had remarked at 
the actions of the herd and wondered what was disturbing them. We 
were riding in opposite directions around the herd and would meet 
each time round. Finally, ‘om said he was sure he had seen a light 
down on the creek which was about a half mile from the herd. I 
told him surely he was seeing ghosts. “No,” he said, “I am sure I 
saw a light two or three times, and it looks just as though someone 
was lighting matches.” He told me to watch in the direction which 
he pointed and that I would see a light too. Sure enough, before I 
had made another circle around the herd I saw a light just as Tom 
described it. We wondered what the ight could be. We were sure 
no cowboy would light a match down there and decided we would 
go down the next morning and satisfy our curiousity. “The next 
morning we hurried to rope our horses and went to the creek where 
we had seen the light. We found a lot of barefoot tracks in the mud 
near the water, and this did raise our curiousity for we knew there 
was not a person who should be barefoot in that country for there 
was not a settlement in miles of there. We kept looking up the 
creek and following the tracks and all at once, out jumped a man 
from a thicket of willows and started to run from us like a scared 
rabbit. We called to him but he did not even turn his head, so we 
decided to gallop our horses and catch up with him and find out just 
what he was and what he was doing in such a ragged condition. We 
rode beside him and in front of him, and all he would do was to try 
to keep away from us. He was as wild as an ape. We decided to rope 
him and take him to camp, and ‘Tom did rope him while he was 
running his best to get away from us. He would not speak a word. 
We brought him to camp and tied him to a wagon wheel, for he kept 
trying to break and run like a scared coyote. He ate a hearty break- 
fast tied to the wagon wheel, but did not speak one word. His clothes 
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hung in strips and he was barefooted and no hat. He was a wild- 
looking human and as wild as he looked. We tied him in the bed 
wagon and the boss sent the wagon to Glasgow with him where he 
was turned over to the Sheriff. He heard afterwards that he was a 
Swede who had been herding sheep in that country and had gone 
crazy and that he would go to the other sheep wagons and take those 
matches we had seen him light the night before while the men were 
gone from the sheep wagons. We also heard that he would not talk 
to anybody nor allow anyone to come near him. We decided that 
he was lighting those matches that night to hunt frogs to eat. We 
could not think of any other solution as his tracks were close to the 
water. ‘The cowboys had a lot of fun with Tom Garrison and me 
about the wild man which we captured. I never heard what became 
of this wild man. I suppose he was sent to the sanitarium._ 

This ‘Tom Garrison is one of the same boys who was mentioned 
coming up the trail with Milt Whipple’s herd the year before, and 
I am sure he is still living on the Milk River in Montana. After the 
work between Milk River and the Big Missouri, I crossed Milk 
River at Malta and waited a few days for the beef roundup to start. 

I worked first on the beef roundup, starting on the north side of 
Milk River, above Havre, and worked down this to Oswego on the 
Big Missouri. ‘There were three wagons working together on this 
beef roundup. The outfits were the N-N, the Circle Diamond and 
the DHS. These were all separate cattle companies and each round- 
up outfit had a full crew of cowboys, a horse wrangler, and nighthawk 
and a cook. 

In working down Milk River on the North side, we gathered most 
all of the cattle which we had thrown back in the work earlier in the 
summer. We were working steadily toward Oswego, the shipping 
point. When the herd got to number twelve or fifteen hundred, it 
was separated as to brands and the wagon representing the brand 
took their respective herds. 

These cattle were wild as deer, and when they had been in Mon- 
tana a year or two, they grew in size and weight to more than double 
the steer which we brought up the trail from ‘Texas. One thousand 
of these matured beef steers made as large a herd, and harder to 
handle, than a herd of twenty-five hundred of the steers when we 
turned them loose after coming up the trail. “The steers which were 
two and three years old when turned loose were now four, five and 
six years old—big, wild, nervous animals—and a stampede with a 
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large beef herd was a great loss to their owners, for those fat cattle 
shrank terribly when they got hot and mad. ‘This is the reason they 
were handled so carefully during a beef roundup and the reason 
for the small herds. 

This first beef shipment at Oswego consisted of a train load for 
each of the three outfits running a wagon. Each train load averaged 
about eight hundred beeves. I had seven or eight cars and there were 
several more cars of miscellaneous brands. We were several days 
loading these cattle. 

After this first shipment we worked on down the Big Missouri to 
the Dakota line and worked a strip of country north along the Dakota 
line to Canada. We did not take the herd which we had gathered 
any farther north, so we took this herd to Oswego and shipped again. 
I had gathered a lot of cattle, mostly young steers which were not fat 
enough to ship. These cattle were thrown across the Northern 
Pacific track which was fenced. ‘The track held them from drifting 
north, and the Missouri River held them on the south. ‘These cattle 
were to be taken south of the Missouri back to their range, as the 
XIT cattle belonged between the Yellowstone and Missouri. I also 
held all brands that belonged south of the Missouri. 

We had about as many beeves in this second shipment as in the 
first—around two thousand cattle. We went back north to the Can- 
adian line and started to work where we had quit to ship the herd. 
We worked westward along the Canadian line. Part of the time we 
were in Canada and part of the time in Montana. We worked a 
strip of country north into Canada thirty or forty miles wide. 

I remember a steer we got in the Woody Mountains which wore 
the JJ brand. ‘This steer belonged to ‘Tusslers, from whom the XI'T 
had bought the ranch location. ‘Tusslers had put their last herd of 
cattle in from ‘Texas in 1887. ‘That made this steer at least eleven 
years old. He was not very fat but was big and rough. His horns 
were at least four inches thick close to his head. I remember also 
getting two DT steers in the Woody Mountains. One of these steers 
weighed twenty-two hundred pounds, and that other weighed a few 
pounds over one ton. ‘These D'T steers belonged to D. ‘IT’. Day who 
had a ranch south of the Big Missouri. These steers had been raised 
in Montana, and Mr. Day told me afterwards that those steers were 
either eight or nine years old. 

‘This Woody Mountain country was very rough, and quite a bit 
of timber and shrubbery grew along the creeks and on the hillsides. 
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These three steers may never have been gathered in a beef roundup 
before. If they had, they had gotten away from the nightherders 
some dark night, or during some storm. 

It was getting late in the fall and we were caught in a bad snow 
storm at Woody Lakes. ‘These lakes are out on the flat country, 
several miles from the Woody Mountains, so there was very little 
wood. ‘This snow storm lasted two days. Almost a foot of snow fell, 
and there was a strong northwest wind. We could not hold either 
our herd nor the remudas. We kept one horse in the bed tent and 
fed him bread for two days and nights. ‘The cowboys remained in 
bed most of the time after the herd was turned loose. There was 
only enough wood to be gotten to supply the cook. The Woody 
Mountains are in Canada. 

After the storm was over the horses were easily found as they had 
not gone out of the shelter of the banks along the creek. When we 
all got horses, there was a circle made in the direction in which we 
knew the cattle would drift with the storm. By following their 
tracks we were able to get them all. We did not have a very big herd. 
I think there were less than five hundred in all. By the second day 
we had all of the cattle which we had gathered under herd again, 
and were ready to move from the scene of the storm. 

We worked on west along the Canadian line until we lapped on 
some of the country over which we had worked earlier on the beef 
roundup. I think we had about one thousand beeves in this herd. 
We shipped them, and I gathered what cattle belonged south of the 
Big Missouri. I had in all, about five hundred cattle to throw back 
south across the Missouri. | 

‘There were three of us cowboys who were taking cattle back across 
the Missouri. It was in November by this time and there was slush 
ice floating down the river; but we swam our cattle and horses across 
the Big Missouri, after a lot of trouble, for they did not like to cross 
that cold water. We cowboys did not like to cross to get the bath we 
got to our waists either, but that was the environment of a cowboy 
in Montana in those days. 

As we came to the Union Pacific’s track with this last herd of beef, 
a big black, dry cow gave a loud snort when she came to the track 
and turned like a streak of lightning, leaving the herd and heading 
toward the Canadian line as fast as any cow ever ran. Some of the 
cowboys tried to turn her back into the herd, but we had just as well 
try to stop a locomotive. Five or six of the cowboys tried to rope her 
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but missed. I rather think some of them were not badly disappointed 
at their ropes not going true, for that cow weighed about fourteen 
hundred pounds. I was riding a fast horse which had come from 
Texas, and he could run like a race horse and was a good cow horse 
also. My rope went true but I did not pull the slack quick enough 
and that big, panic-stricken cow got one front foot through the loop 
in the rope. ‘This gave her about the same advantage that a collar 
does a work horse. ‘That cow jerked my horse around under me like 
a fish jerks a bobber on a fish line. A cowboy by the name of ‘Tommie 
Dunn came to my rescue as fast as he could get there and caught the 
cow around the neck, and it wasn’t long until his rope commenced 
to choke the cow and we could handle her. When a cow or horse 
is choked a lot, it takes their strength away from them. It was not 
long until about five cowboys had their ropes on this cow. We 
dragged her back across the track and turned her into the herd. She 
did not try to go back to the north pole any more. 

I shall never forget ‘Tommie Dunn, for my horse would not have 
held that cow long. I had been used to roping anything that I 
couldn’t turn in ‘Texas, but these Montana cattle were quite differ- 
ent. ‘Chis cow would make about two of anything I had ever spilled 
my loop on before. ‘That cow learned me to jerk my rope in time to 
catch the thing I was roping around the neck, or by the horns and 
not put a horse collar on them. 

‘This ‘Tommie Dunn was a very small man, but a real cowhand; 
and as to personality, he was one of creation’s curiosities. He was 
on the farther side of the cattle herd, but when he saw how I had 
caught that cow, he came to my rescue. ‘Tommie had come from 
‘Texas too, but he knew what these northern cattle were on the end 
of a rope, for he had worked in Montana about five years. 

After we had swum our horses and cattle across the cold, cruel- 
looking Missouri, we dried our wet clothes some and turned our 
throw-back loose to roam where they found the best grass and 
shelter. “here was grass everywhere in Montana then, except per- 
haps near some good watering place. When the cool days of fall 
would come, cattle would graze a long way from water, and after 
snow covered the ground they would get enough moisture from 
grazing in the snow so they would not have to go to water. It was 
entirely different from feeding cattle hay, for hay is dry and they 
must have water with it. Cattle on the range would not drink from 
the time snow came and stayed on the ground until the weather 
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would thaw the snow enough to make water. If cattle were where 
there was a warm spring or a riffle in a stream, they would drink but 
would not travel very far for water after the snow came to be a few 
inches deep. 

I got back to the XIT’ Ranch somewhere along the middle of 
November. I do not remember the exact date. I had left the home 
ranch the first of May and had no communication with it or with 
the XIT company during that summer. When I left, Cato had told 
me to work on the north side of the Big Missouri as long as I found 
any XIT cattle, and to ship anything that was fit for beef and to 
throw any other cattle back on the south side of the Missouri. 

I had been instrumental in the handling of at least one hundred 
thousand cattle that summer and had ridden over several thousand 
square miles of Montana, which is practially the entire northeast 
quarter of the state. ‘This beef roundup which we had made north 
of Milk River and the Missouri is a country averaging sixty miles 
wide and about three hundred long, not including the country we 
worked in Canada. 

When we were working on the Canadian side, the Redcoats or 
Military Police were supposed to see that we did not take any cattle 
across the line into Montana which belonged in Canada. We did 
not do this, but those Redcoats did not seem to know a cow brand 
from a street car. They were total strangers to livestock. ‘The N-N 
Cattle Company had a ranch near the Woody Mountains some years 
before this roundup which helped us in taking our cattle back into 
Montana. 

These N-N cattle belonged to the Neetenhouse brothers of St. 
Louis, Missouri, who were famous there in the granite-ware business. 
‘The brand was made with the N pointing up of the first bar. N-N 

I had fallen in love with this Montana country that summer. I 
can remember the song of the meadow lark in the early morning, 
between daylight and sunrise. Their song filled the air like an artist 
playing on the violin. Their notes were, as those of the artists, 
seemingly one continuous note. ‘There was game everywhere, and in 
the more level country antelope were seldom out of sight. In the 
spring there would be the mother antelope, off by herself, with her 
little one, or ones, for they generally had twins, and toward fall they 
would join a band consisting of many hundred head. ‘There was al- 
ways a sentinel standing guard over a herd of antelope. ‘This sentinel 
would be an old buck on the highest hill near the herd and when we 
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would ride too close to his band, he would give a loud snort or 
whistle, as it was called, and away would go the entire band, the old 
sentinel usually bringing up the rear of the band. 

I told Cato how many cars of cattle I had shipped, and he found 
they corresponded exactly with the number of cattle he had gotten 
way-bills from Chicago for. He seemed greatly pleased with the work 
which I had done north of the Missouri. 

While on this roundup, I met Charles M. Russell. He was night- 


hawk for ne outfit. “This boy would draw a picture of 


everything funny which happened in camp. We did not know that 
in a few years he was to become one of the famous artists of the west. 
His pictures hang on the walls of almost all old timers’ homes in 
Montana today. He got the realistic, humorous spirit which is so 
prominent in all of his western pictures from really being one of the 
early sons of the range. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE CHANGE FROM TRAIL TO RAILROAD 


While I was on the north side of the Big Missouri, there were two 
trail herds had a lot of trouble getting through the settlements; and 
it was decided definitely to have the cattle all come by rail after these 
cowboys told of the grief they had had with the settlers and their 
barbed wire fences, not to mention the numerous dogs, chiidren and 
clothes on their clothes lines, all of which scared a herd of cattle. 

‘That winter, I rode line from the same camp as the winter before 
—on the banks of the Yellowstone at the mouth of Custer Creek. 
Cattle did not drift nearly as much this winter as they did the winter 
before. We chopped holes near the bank in the river so cattle could 
water. [here was not much snow the early part of the winter, and 
the river being frozen over the cattle could not get water. This 
chopping ice was our most important job of that winter. 

When spring came, the XIT’ Company shipped from Texas ten 
thousand two-year-old steers. ‘(hese cattle came by way of Billings 
the year before, I think. These cattle were unloaded at Glendive, 
Montana. When the cattle were shipped, they arrived early in the 
spring. [This gave them a chance to get acclimated before fall and 
also to gain more flesh. ‘These poor little steers looked crestfallen 
and tired after their long ride. Some of the cowboys said that they 
could look right through one of them and read the Lord’s Prayer. 
This shipment was detained somewhere around Billings on account 
of high water, which did not help their condition. 

These little steers soon filled out on the Montana grass, and in a 
few months looked quite different from the poor, broken-hearted 
little fellows which we scared out of the cars at Glendive and jumped 
into the Yellowstone to swim to the north bank which was to be 
their future home until nature made them fat enough for consump- 
tion by the civilized world. Some of them were to be shipped across 
the Atlantic Ocean after the packers in Chicago had put them 
through their mill. 

I helped swim all but one trainload of ten thousand steers across 
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the Yellowstone. Cato then sent me again north of the Big Missouri, 
The work up there was quite different from the summer before. ‘The 
cattle had not drifted down from Canada as they had in the winter 
of 95 and ’96. The trail herds had stopped trailing across the Big 
Missouri which had taken our cattle with them, as had happened in 
years past. 

I worked this year also with the N-N north wagon. ‘There were 
three wagons worked together this summer, and we were joined by 
the TL wagon which worked with us about one month. The three 
outfits—the N-N, the DHS and the Circle Diamond—worked to- 
gether about all of the time I was north of the Missouri that year. 
There were from fifty to seventy-five cowboys all of the time. That 
many riders can cover a lot of territory in one summer. Some of 
those old steers along the Big Missouri were hard to get. ‘They be- 
came very wild as they stayed in the underbrush and timber along 
the river. Some of them would break away from the cowboys and 
get back into the brush where they would run and hide like a deer. 
They would lie down in the thick brush and stay hidden until some 
cowboy almost rode over them. When they were scared up again, 
they would run for another hiding place unless there were enough 
cowboys to scare them out in the open again. I have seen these 
old longhorn steers turn their heads so their horns pointed per- 
pendicular to avoid catching those crooked horns in the thick brush, 
or to avoid hitting some small tree with them. Here in this growth 
along the Big Missouri was one place in which a cowboy’s rope was 
almost useless to him, for we could not use a rope in the thick brush. 

The grey wolves killed lots of cattle in Montana, and to get rid 
of them, the stockmen combined with the State, and gave five 
dollars for every wolf killed in the state. We cowboys used to rope 
them and shoot them with our sixshooters for the bounty. I re- 
member the cowboys roped several near the Woody Mountains in 
Canada that summer. ‘They hauled the pelts in the bed wagon until 
we came to a shipping point where they could cash their wolf pelts. 

I worked all of the country between the Big Missouri and the 
Canadian line, including a strip into Canada about forty miles wide, 
and from Havre, Montana, to the Dakota line—just about the same 
country I had worked the summer before. I only shipped about 
fifty beeves for the XIT this last summer out of all that country, and 
I swam about twenty-five head to the south side of the Missouri 
which were not fat enough for beef. Generally these cattle which 
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were not fat were young. This bunch were mostly three years old. 

I had gotten almost all of the company’s cattle which was north 
of the Big Missouri this second summer. What few were missed in 
the two summers’ work were shipped to Chicago by cow outfits which 
belonged up there, and the Brand Inspectors sent the money for 
them to Cato who was general manager. I think there were not more 
than twenty XIT cattle ever found in that whole country, which was 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles north and south and three 
hundred miles west from the Dakota line. ‘The company never sent 
a ‘rep’ to work north of the Misouri after I had worked the second 
summer. 

‘That was a big, fine range country then, and I will always re- 
member my first two summers in Montana. I had loved that big, 
wild country. I can still feel the still, hushed caress of early dawn, 
just before the birds would start their orchestra. There is a stillness 
in an unsettled country such as that was which I have never heard 
expressed, and which no man has ever experienced in a noisy city, 
or with the surroundings of a busy household. ‘There was a romantic 
side to the cowboy’s life which held him in an embrace to the wild 
life which he lived. ‘That same embrace calls the eastern dudes from 
a home of luxury to our western dude ranches today, to perhaps go 
on some pack trip or to live in a tent during part of the summer. 

The XIT outfit was running two roundup wagons this summer. 
Henry Ross was boss of what they called the north wagon. It worked 
the upper part of the XIT range which was toward the Big Missouri. 
Sam Acres was boss of the south wagon, which worked the country 
toward the Yellowstone River, or southern part of the XIT range. 

After I had turned loose what cattle I did not ship south of the 
Big Missouri, I met a couple of riders who told me that our north 
wagon was camped at the mouth of Big Dry Creek, where it empties 
into the Big Missouri. I took my string of horses and went to this 
wagon. Up until this time, all of my work with roundup wagons 
was “rep” work. That is, working with some outside outfit, but 
cutting XIT cattle. I got to the camp early in the evening and after 
relating some of my experiences, slept my first night in a roundup 
camp belonging to the company for which I had been working for 
two years. 

The next morning I started work for our own boss, just as though 
I had been working with him all summer. A cowboy’s home was 
wherever he ate, and left his bed roll. ‘This was in September and 
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we were gathering beef. I worked with the XIT wagon from the 
mouth of Little Dry Creek and up Little Dry Creek to the mouth of 
Red Water, then up Red Water and ‘Tussler Creeks and down Bad 
Route Creek to the Yellowstone River and shipped at Fallon. By 
the time we got to Fallon we had twenty-two hundred beeves in one 
herd. A beef herd of this size was more than was ever handled for 
any length of time. We had gathered about one thousand of these 
cattle in the last few days before shipping. A lot of this beef had 
been thrown on Bad Route and Tussler Creeks to be picked up 
again as this wagon was on its way to the shipping point. 

There was almost one thousand “rep” cattle in this herd—that is, 
cattle cut by cowboys representing other outfits or brands. 

I remember Nigger Bob was “repping”’ with our wagon for the 
N-N, and he cut so many cattle that he decided to send to the N-N 
ranch for another cowboy to represent the N-N. Mart Hamby was 
sent from the N-N so that outfit had two “reps” with our wagon. 

The DT outfit had Jimmie Livingston “repping” for them. We 
called this Livingston “Hitch Bone Jimmie.’”’ He had some fine 
horses and was a good rider. We gave him this name because he was 
so hard on his horses. If they hadn’t been good ones, they would 
not have carried as wild a rider as Hitch Bone Jimmie. Smith 
White was “rep” for the L U with our wagon that fall. He is now 
on the old H S Ranch on ‘Tongue River. He came up the trail with 
me in 1894, I think it was, and when we came to the crossing on the 
North Platte the river was high and boiling as usual. Smith White 
had never come up the trail before, and never did again; but when 
we came to swim the Platte, Smith White said to me, “I will swim 
close to you, Bob, for I know you have swum rivers enough to know 
how.” He swam his horse close to mine, and we crossed all right. He 
was just a smooth-faced boy then. 

When we got that big herd shipped, the boys went to cash their 
wolf pelts. “There were about forty in the bed wagon. Nearly all of 
these wolves had been shot with sixshooters. To chase and rope 
wolves was hard on horses and very dangerous for the cowboys; but 
exciting—just what a cowboy liked! I hadn’t gotten wild enough 
to rope many wolves yet, but had shot one at the mouth of Philip 
Creek where it empties into the Little Dry Creek. 

This country between the Yellowstone and Big Missouri River 
was still a big open range. ‘There were a few pastures being fenced 
about this time, mostly for horse pastures. All cattle were on the 
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range. None were fed hay or anything else, until later. When the 
winters were not too severe, cattle came through the winters in bet- 
ter condition than they do today. Of course, at that time there was 
grass everywhere, and the grass which was a long distance from water 
was not grazed by the range cattle in summer, but when the snow 
would come the cattle would go to these dry parts of the country, 
generally of their own accord. If there were a lot of cattle stayed 
where the grass had been eaten off during the summer, they were 
moved to where there was grass and turned loose again to graze at 
leisure. ‘These places where there was no permanent water and had 
far better grass on them than is seen nowadays. In most sections of 
the country the grass had not been eaten for years and perhaps never, 
even by the buffalo. This old grass protected the new from frost in 
the spring, and also from heat and drouth in summer. _ 

‘The water which was in this country was terribly bad. Some of 
the springs were so cold, the water made our teeth ache while drink- 
ing at them; but the water would curd when soap was used in it. A 
person had just about as well try to wash in a pan of sand as try to 
wash clean in some of that water. As to washing our clothes, we soon 
learned to use water from a rain-water hole if there was one, and if 
not, to wait until we got to the Yellowstone, if it was a month before 
we got there. If we wanted to have the dirt and sweat stay in our 
clothes for the entire life of those clothes, all we had to do was wash 
them in some of that hard water, and the dirt that was in them 
stayed until we threw them away. After being washed in some of 
that water, clothes could not be washed clean and soft, even in the 
best of water. ) 

We had a few more comforts around cow camps by this time than 
we had in trail herd days. ‘The cook had a real cook stove in his tent, 
and we cowboys had a Sibbly stove in our tent. In bad weather, the 
bed tent and a fire in a Sibbly stove was real paradise to a poor, cold, 
wet cowboy. With a few exceptions, like the time at the Woody 
Lakes in Canada, there were from two to four cowboys with a herd 
night and day, regardless of weather; and to come in off night guard 
or day herd, wet and cold—well, that was Home, Sweet Home. 

We lived a hard, rough life, far away from the petty false pride of 
the city. While some big banquet was being held in New York or 
some other big glimmering city, we cowboys were riding our circles 
around a massed herd of cattle and perhaps singing some song which 
had been made coming up the trail to quiet the cattle and get them 
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to lie down and go to sleep, out on some lonesome creek, or on the 
gentle slope of some pine-clad hill, and we did not worry as did the 
well-dressed city people at the banquet whether our manners were 
right or wrong, or if our clothes were muddy and stained—we were 
still the most independent class of people that was ever on this earth. 

In this year of 1897, my little boy died in Texas. He was dead 
and buried before I knew anything was wrong. When I read that 
sad letter, I was entirely broken up. I quit work for a while—the 
last link of my little home was gone. 
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Typical XIT beef herd. 


CHAPTER XI 


ISLANDS IN THE YELLOWSTONE 


At this time, the Government was building a big irrigation ditch 
and was putting a dam in the Yellowstone River. This irrigation 
project puts water over many thousands of acres on the north side 
of the Yellowstone above where it empties into the Big Missouri. 
‘This Government work brought a flood of immigation into that part 
of the country. Glendive town started to hum. ‘The town which had 
known nothing but the cowman’s business now dealt with sawmill 
men, engineers, and men from almost everywhere on earth. 

‘There were the different crews of men to buy meat. The grading 
camps consumed meat and lots of it, and the sawmill camps were 
scattered up and down the river, also using a lot of meat. It was 
rumored that these different camps were being supplied with beef 
illegitimately killed off the range. The XIT outfit decided to send 
a man down there to protect their cattle. Cato sent me to Glendive 
and boarded me in town, also two horses in a livery stable. 

My work was to ride line and also to try to stop the killing of beef 
by the settlers who were supposed to be supplying the camps with 
range beef. ‘his was the winter of 1897-98, and it was a very hard 
winter in that country. Cattle drifted down along the Yellowstone 
and grazed on the small willows and anything they could get. We 
did not try to keep them back from the river, for those willows and 
the tops of cottonwood trees with the small twigs which the saw 
mills had left saved hundreds of cattle from starvation that winter. 

‘There are a number of islands along the river near Glendive and 
down to the dam. These islands are covered with small willows, 
young cottonwoods and a thick growth of underbrush. ‘These islands 
as well as the timbered sides of the river were full of cattle that 
winter. ‘The brush and trees were good shelter for them as well as 
forage. 

‘The saw mills cut a lot of timber off the islands and the cattle 
would follow the roads across the ice and stay on these islands as 
long as there was a willow or anything for them to eat. Some of the 
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islands were quite large. The one at Glendive had, I would judge, 
nearly three hundred acres on it. 

‘There were several cow companies who had line riders near 
Glendive that winter. We did not bother the cattle on these islands. 
We were glad to see them get all they could to keep from starving. 
A very unusual thing happened in February. We had a Chinook 
wind and water started to run on top of the ice before we hardly 
realized it. ‘There were all those cattle on the islands, besides hun- 
dreds in sloughs, which would be cut off from the mainland when the 
water raised high enough. I hired men at five dollars per day to help 
get the cattle to safety, but we did not save them all. 

That was really dangerous work. ‘The Yellowstone is deep enough 
to swim a horse at any time of the year, and to break through that 
ice was something to scare the wildest cowboy in Montana. 

I had some great experiences while getting the cattle off the 
islands. ‘The first one was a horse freezing to death from swimming 
in that cold water. This horse had been kept in a warm barn all of 
that winter and had been fed grain and hay and was shed off 
slick as a mole. ‘There were three of us. We had picked a riffle 
where there wasn’t any ice except in shallow water on either side 
of the rifle. We swam this riffle and gathered what cattle were on 
the island and swam them to the north side of the river. We perhaps 
were in swimming water for forty yards. ‘This horse got to shallow 
water and was wading to the bank and fell dead. The only solution 
was that the horse, having a thin coat of hair, could not stand that 
icy cold water, and when the air struck him he fell dead. This 
happened about twelve miles down the Yellowstone from Glendive, 
Montana. 

We kept working up the river toward Glendive and the weather 
was still warm but mighty cold for us cowboys, for we were wet to 
our waists. here were about three hundred cattle on an island 
opposite the town of Glendive. We had our headquarters in the 
town and thought we would leave this bunch until we saw how the 
river was on below us. The river was rising so fast that a cowboy by 
the name of George Tribell and I decided to get this big bunch of 
cattle off the island at Glendive. ‘There was a road across the snow 
and ice which went from the town to this island, and it could be 
seen in places through the water and slush which was running over 
the ice. After having a lot of trouble, we got the cattle started across 
the ice. ‘They were almost on land when some town boy came riding 
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a horse at a gallop toward town. In the mud and water, that gallop- 
ing horse made a lot of noise and scared the cattle. ‘They tried to 
break back to the island, but Tribell and I held them on the ice 
where they commenced to mill in a circle. The ice was getting 
rotten and it gave way and let about half that bunch of milling cattle 
into swimming water, and there was a strong current just where the 
ice was broken. When the current would carry the swimming cattle 
to the lower side of the broken ice, it would suck them under and 
the last of them would be a swashing sound as they went under the 
ice. We started to rope swimming cattle as fast as we could. Our 
horses were both shod and we could drag even those big steers over 
the edge of the ice. We were afraid to get too near the edge and we 
did not seem to be working fast enough; so this boy, Tribell, took 
off his clothes, all but his underwear, and hit that icy water like a 
muskrat. He swam in that water with those wild longhorns and put 
my rope around their heads or horns as long as the current left an 
animal in the water. I would spur my horse, and he would jerk 
Mister Steer over the edge of the ice, and I would take my rope off 
him before he realized what had happened and before he got to his 
feet. I cannot say how long George Tribell swam and floated in that 
river, but it was at least twenty or thirty minutes, for we must have 
dragged ten or twelve cattle out of the water. Tribell caught hold 
of my rope and came out the same way as the cattle had, only not 
with so much violence. He put his clothes back on and we started 
again with the cattle we had left. The ones that had not drowned 
were standing on the bank at a distance of a couple of hundred 
yards watching us, and the ones we saved ran to them. 

We had to take the cattle through the edge of the town to get 
them away from the river so they wouldn’t go back to the island. ‘The 
cattle we had roped were mad and would rather fight than travel, 
but we got them started. When we were going nearly to the farther 
edge of town a little boy about six years old started to cross the 
street or road, for it wasn’t much more than a road. This child was 
crossing near the lead of the cattle, and I started to ride to where it 
was just as one of those big, mad steers made for the youngster. ‘This 
horse I was riding was as quick as lightning, and I got there just in 
time to turn the steer before he struck the child. I was close to the 
steer and kept him running toward the herd and was thinking of 
nothing but the steer when I rode under a clothes line. Well, that 
clothes line caught me just under my chin. I was riding at a gallop, 
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and instead of my head being jerked off, one of the clothes line posts 
broke, which perhaps saved me a hard fall, or something more 
serious. A cowboy could stop one of those cow ponies quite sudden- 
ly, and that one stopped very studdenly! I saw several colors of stars. 
I untangled the clothesline from around my neck, and we drove that 
bunch of cattle where the river would not bother them, or what was 
left of them. There were seventy-five or eighty head which the river 
had sent ‘where the woodbine twineth,” never to get hungry in hard 
winters again. 

Tribell and I were both soaking wet and had not eaten any dinner. 
It was getting toward sundown when we got back to Glendive town. 
My neck had a burned streak all around the front of it, and it was 
as hot as fire, and Tribell was shivering like a scared rabbit. My neck 
hurt too much for me to think of being wet and cold. 

We put our horses in the livery stable and took a couple of 
Pneumonia pills, got into some dry clothes and ate the two meals we 
had coming in one. After supper we were talking and laughing 
about the day’s experiences. I asked ‘Tribell how in the world he 
stood that cold water as long as he did. He answered that he had 
been raised on the Yellowstone and had gotten used to it. I told 
him of some of my swimming experiences and that I had thought 
myself a good swimmer, but that to compare the two of us, the 
comparison was like a duck and a rock—he being the duck and me 
the rock. 

‘The next morning neither of us felt any effects from being wet, 
although my neck was swollen as wide as a buffalo’s and my jaws 
were so sore that I ate soup for breakfast. I could not chew for 
several days. ‘Tribell told me, ““The next time you save a kid’s life, 
you will probably watch for clotheslines.” I had a mighty sore neck 
for about a month. There was a thick scab came where the clothes- 
line had burned, and it was a long time getting well. If I had been a 
light man and the post hadn’t broken, I do not know what would 
have happened to my neck. 

George ‘Tribell was just a boy then, big and strong, and one of the 
hardiest and most daring men I have ever known. He was elected 
sheriff of Dawson County when a mere boy. I doubt if he was 
twenty-one years old when elected. He was a good cowboy and a 
good rider, admired by us all. 

We found that spring where about forty cows had been shot. 
‘These cows had all had calves. They had been shot by someone who 
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stole the calves. ‘The calves may have been unbranded, or they might 
have been butchered for veal. We never found any trace of the low- 
livered men who did this. ‘These cows were in two brands, belonging 
to two different men. They were branded CK and I-S. Both brands 
belonged in that country. 

‘This George Tribell was at the XIT wagon when I came to it, the 
fall before. He was “rep” for the X. He was raised at the mouth of 
‘Thirteen Mile Creek on the Yellowstone River. He has been sheriff 
of Dawson County, Montana several terms. He still lives at Glen- 
dive, Montana, and was Marshal of that town in 1931, and I think 
he still is. 

There were some great changes taking place in the vast cattle 
range between the Yellowstone River about this time. At the time 
I was working north of the Big Missouri, the N-N Cattle Company 
must have had far more than one hundred thousand cattle on the 
Montana range. ‘hey had a wagon and crew of men similar to a 
roundup which did nothing but come to the north side of the Big 
Missouri and take herds to the south side of the river. 

‘The cattle all swam the river as there was no bridge across it then. 
‘The N-N was closing out their ranch north of the Big Missouri. ‘That 
is the reason they were throwing south of that river as their only 
ranch now was between the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers. ‘This 
same roundup outfit, which had done nothing but throw cattle 
across the Big Missouri, took a beef herd of about one thousand big 
steers back north of the Misouri the next summer and held them, 
just as a trail herd was held, and grazed them all summer. ‘This was 
sort of an experiment and one way of getting grass in that northern 
country. They spent the summer grazing that N-N herd from the 
Big Missouri River into Canada. ‘That herd was shipped at some 
loading point late that fall in Canada. ‘This was done for two sum- 
mers. I do not remember the years but along about 1898. In a few 
years, the big N-N Cattle Company was gone and the remembrance 
of a huge cow outfit was all that was left of them. The C. K. Cow 
Company bought some of the last N-N cattle. This N-N Cattle 
Company had four roundup wagons operating at one time, besides 
the wagon which was throwing cattle south of the Big Missouri. It 
required at least fifty cowboys, besides the cooks and horsewranglers, 
to operate these five wagons, and about six hundred work and saddle 
horses. 

The winter of 1886 had hit some of these big cattle companies a 
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hard blow, and a great many of them never did entirely get on their 
feet again. When I started to work for the XIT’ Cattle Company, 
they were supposed to have sixty-five thousand steers in Montana. 
They also had about one thousand cows. ‘These cows were brought 
up the trail from ‘Texas to raise beef for the roundup wagons and 
che line camps, and beef in general for the company. We generally 
killed yearling heifers for beef, especially in hot weather. We could 
use a beef of this size before it spoiled. 

Along about 1900, Cato and ‘Thompson bought all of the cow 
stuff which the XI'T had and paid the company by the head to ship 
them, but Cato still was general manager. The year after the last 
two trail herds came up the trail, the company shipped everything 
they had including the steers which came in the two trail herds, they 
being three-year-old steers at the time they were shipped. ‘The 
company stocked up again the next spring with mixed cattle—that 
is, cows, calves and steers. ‘They still ran two roundup wagons. 

Some time before this, I had gone to Chicago with Cato. We had 
accompanied a train load of beef. We were great friends, and he had 
asked me to go with him. Some of the members of the XIT Com- 
pany lived in Chicago—Fowl was their name. We visited there about 
a week. ‘They were grand people and were princely to Cato and my- 
self. It seemed they couldn't do enough for us. ‘They had a fine, 
big home, quite different from the cow camp which was mine. I 
felt grateful to those people for their kind treatment to me. Cato 
had visited them before. I remember some of the people we met on 
that trip though who were not like those Fowls. I think they sort of 
wondered what I was. ‘Their treatment of me was just about the same 
as a timid girl would pet a chained wildcat—sort of distant. 

I remember one spring the XIT had ten thousand cattle shipped 
up from ‘Texas. We cowboys had to unload them at Glendive. ‘There 
was a bridge across the Yellowstone by this time. We unloaded the 
cattle and crossed them on this bridge. ‘The cattle that spring were 
in terrible shape. ‘They had been delayed at Denver and also at 
Billings on account of high water. We worked continuously for four 
days and four nights. We did not go to bed during this time. The 
only sleep we got was while one trainload of cattle were being 
switched from one track to another. We would sleep on the platform 
of the loading pens or on the ground with nothing for bedding but 
our slickers. When we became too sleepy to waken of our own 
accord, Cato would come and politely tell us that there were some 
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cars ready to be unloaded. Cato did not work as we cowboys did, 
but he stayed with us day and night until the ten thousand cattle 
were unloaded. 

Some of the cattle were so weak and exhausted that they died be- 
fore they got across the bridge. We sleepy, tired cowboys dragged 
them to the edge of the bridge and heaved them into the Yellow- 
stone. he authorities got pretty hostile about this. The sewers 
from the Yellowstone Lake in the Park could all empty into the 
Yellowstone River, but us poor cowboys who hadn't slept for days 
and nights could not bury our dead cattle in it. After this we had to 
clean the bridge of whatever cattle were dead and crippled as we un- 
loaded, which was a lot more work than to dump them into the 
Yellowstone. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE XIT RANGE 


The XIT cattle still roamed over a domain between the Yellow- 
stone River on the south, the Big Missouri on the north, and west to 
the Mussle Shell River. ‘This was a country about one hundred miles 
north and south and three hundred miles east and west. 

About 1900 there were a few settlers in this country, mostly small 
cow outfits, nesters, we called them. Where a man had-under one 
hundred cattle and up to one thousand, he was still a nester, and his 
cattle which were on the range were called nester cattle. Where a 
cowman or a cow company had over one thousand cattle, they gen- 
erally put a roundup wagon out to do the work. An outfit that 
supported a roundup wagon was large enough to be called a cow 
outfit, and nearly always was named for the brand which they used 
on their cattle. 


Ther was an outfit called the Bow and Arrow which had 


lots of cattle in that country before the winter of 1886, but it was 
never a big outfit after that winter. About 1900, a man by the name 
of Ingersoll, who had been wagon boss for the Bow and Arrow outfit, 
bought the company’s cattle and ranch. ‘This Ingersoll still ran a 
roundup wagon, but it was always called the Bow and Arrow wagon. 

‘There was many a cowboy who worked for months without know- 
ing the name of the man for whom he was working until he got his 
pay check, or maybe he wouldn’t know then for the check may only 
have some manager’s or boss’ name on it. But, a cowboy always 
knew the brand he was working for and the outfit from which he was 
drawing wages. ‘There might be several brands which he had to cut 
too, or he wasn’t a cowboy. If a man didn’t know all of the brands 
of his company, and all of the brands in a large scope of country, he 
wasn’t a first-class cowboy. He would be just helping the real cow- 
boys. 

A cowboy still worked over a lot of country. He knew his neigh- 
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bors, or most of them, better than any people in the world ever did. 
He worked night and day with his neighbors. Some of them lived a 
few miles away, and others lived perhaps a few hundred miles from 
what was known as the home ranch, which was the headquarters of 
the cow outfit. ‘This cowboy knew the man living on the Mussle 
Shell River, or a man at the mouth of the Yellowstone, equally as 
well as he knew the man who had a ranch a few miles from the home 
ranch, for we worked with the cowmen at the far edge of the XIT 
range as much as we worked in the vicinity of the home ranch. 

After trail herds quit being taken across rivers like the Yellow- 
stone and Big Missouri, the cattle seldom crossed either of them and 
we cowboys did not know what was going on across these rivers no 
more than as if a foreign country lay on the other side of them in the 
summertime; but when the Yellowstone was frozen over, we crossed 
and renewed acquaintances with our neighbor of the winter before. 
Line riders were kept along those rivers in the winter as long as they 
were not fenced. 

A roundup boss’ job was a hard one. He had to be a natural 
leader of men and a whirlwind for work. He had a lot of responsibil- 
ity. He was continually giving orders to someone. The cook had to 
be told where to camp, and the dayherders were told where to take 
the herd, and there were men selected alternately for many different 
jobs, and it was easy to hurt some cowboy’s feelings if the alternation 
was not as the cowboy thought it should be, for some of these cow- 
boys, especially the older ones, were quite dignified, along some lines. 

At this time there were a lot of small cattlemen, or nesters, who 
sent “Reps” to the XI'T’ wagons, and there generally were around 
twenty riders with each wagon. Some of these “‘nester reps’ were 
good cowhands and some were always in the way. But we always 
treated them as though they were one of our own crew, for some of 
us were sent a long ways off our own range to make some other man’s 
roundup wagon our home, as long as we could find cattle which be- 
longed to our company. 

The XIT range had two long creeks running through it where 
most of the company’s cattle ranged in the summer months. ‘These 
creeks were Redwater and the Big Dry. Redwater is one hundred 
and ten miles from its head to where it empties into the Big Mis- 
souri and the Big Dry is almost as long. On the beef roundup, we 
usually gathered enough beef on each of these Creeks to make a 
herd large enough to take to the shipping point. 
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‘The gray wolves killed lots of cattle on this range, and we had 
orders to kill every wolf we saw if we killed a horse in doing so, and 
many a good horse was ruined chasing wolves. ‘There was a bounty 
of five dollars on each wolf and the cowboys got the bounty and the 
company owned the horses, so the horse was sometimes given very 
little consideration, especially by men who were not steady XIT men. 

I remember one time we had a beef herd. There were several of 
us with the cattle and the rest were at the camp getting dinner. 
‘There were ten or twelve wolves come in sight of us, and every man 
left that herd but myself and took after the wolves. ‘The boys hadn’t 
been gone more than ten minutes until a big wolf pup came trotting 
out of the brush not more than two hundred yards from where I was. 
Well, that was too much of a dare, so I started to the wolf pup and 
caught him inside of a half mile and was dragging him when the 
boss came out. Well, every man was gone but me, and I got the bawl- 
ing out for the entire bunch. I was the only man who had stayed with 
the herd, and it sure hurt. I finished dragging my wolf pup to death 
and went over and joked the boss, for I did not blame him for being 
mad at us for leaving that beef herd for they were worth a lot of 
money, and it had cost the company a lot of money to gather them. 
When I went back to the boss, he was still mad. He told me that 
he would have fired me a long time before if it wasn’t for what I 
knew. I laughed and waited for the rest of the boys to come back 
from their wolf chase. I knew what they would get. 

The boss was a son of the general manager for the XI'T’ company 
in Texas. His name was Al Boise. Both of the old wagon bosses are 
gone. The other wagon was run by a cowboy by the name of Rufe 
Morris. 

The rest of the wolf hunters were gone about two hours and came 
back with a wolf hide apiece, and some of them had two. ‘The boss 
gave them the same medicine which he had poured on me so fluently, 
and I felt a lot better. 

Some of the wolves were shot with sixshooters I think, but most 
of them were roped and dragged to death. When roping a wolf, a 
cowboy could not let his rope slacken for a second. ‘he rope had to 
be kept tight, or the wolf would bite it in two. A wolf could bite a 
rope in two and it would look just as if one had cut it with a sharp 
knife. , 

‘These wolves were dragged until they were choked to death, or 
almost dead, and then we could finish them in some other way—by 
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cutting their throats or knocking them in the head with a rock. We 
made sure that they were beyond biting for to be bitten by a wolf 
would mean the loss of a hand or arm and maybe one’s life. 

This chasing of wolves was wild and exciting. ‘The wolves would 
always run for rough country and usually got away if they weren't 
roped before they got to a rough draw, or in timber. After wolves 
made a kill, they eat all they can hold of the fresh meat, and if water 
is close, they will drink a lot. ‘The warm meat seems to make them 
dry. When wolves were full of meat, we would not have to run them 
very far to catch them. Sometimes they could be roped within a half 
mile of the start, providing we were close to them when we started 
to run them. 

As in the case of the chase just related, the wolves were on water 
and it was hot. ‘They are lazy in hot weather and cannot run nearly 
as far during the hot weather as in cold fall days. ‘They were seldom 
ever roped in the fall or winter, unless they had made a fresh kill, 
and had gorged themselves on the meat. 

When the wolves were in bunches of ten or more, they would kill 
anything they came to in the livestock line. I have seen them kill 
grown steers with long sharp horns. ‘The horns did not spare the 
steer’s life, for while he was fighting the ones in front of him, the 
ones behind cut his hamstrings, which are the cords which support 
a steer’s hind legs, and down went his hind legs. Wolves did not 
wait for their meat to die. When it was down and they were hungry, 
their meal was being eaten while their victim was dying. I have seen 
cattle and horses with great holes eaten in their hams and shoulders 
by the wolves, and the poor animals would still be living but were 
unable to get to their feet. We always put cattle or horses out of 
their misery by shooting them when found in this condition. It was 
always a supposition that a wolf’s bite was poisonous as most cattle 
died after being bitten by wolves. I do not know whether this sup- 
position was correct or not, for wolves generally bit an animal in the 
hind leg and the cords were injured and became swollen and stiff. 
‘There may have been some other infection which killed some of the 
animals bitten. 

We cowboys saw forty wolves in one bunch on the XIT range. 
This many wolves would kill several hundred cattle in one year. 

When winter would come, one of these old cow ranches would be 
the most lonesome place in the world. ‘There was generally one man 
left at the home ranch. He would have very little to do, except cook 
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for himself. If a “‘wolfer’’ would come and stay with a man who was 
left on one of these ranches, that man was more than glad to have 
the company. ‘The winters were long for the ranchmen living alone 
with all of the cowboys gone, and no activity around the ranch from 
fall until the horse roundup started in the spring, which was about 
the middle of April. 

In winter, there was one or two cowboys kept in the line camps. 
The rest of the men who were with the summer roundups were let 
go. There were only the line riders kept during the winter, and the 
man who was left at the home ranch, and he was called the Ranch- 
man. 

‘These line camps were built in different places on the range. One 
of the XIT line camps was along the Yellowstone River. We kept all 
cattle from drifting south of the Yellowstone as well as the company 
cattle. The line riders on the other side of our range kept our cattle 
“throwed back” on our range as we kept theirs from crossing the 
Yellowstone. 

A line camp was not a luxurious home, but I have spent many 
happy winters in them. ‘The house where we cooked, and slept, was 
generally a dugout or square hole dug in a bank, covered with logs 
and dirt, and maybe shree sides would be built of logs. “These dug- 
outs had one door and one window. ‘They were the warmest houses 
I have ever been in, in the winter time. These dugouts were about 
fourteen feet square, sometimes larger, but always just the one room. 
In this room we had a cook stove, table and a cupboard of some kind, 
generally made of grocery boxes, and our beds. We nearly always 
had two beds. 

Cowboys always did their own cooking in these line camps. When 
two men were together in camp, the first one who arrived in camp 
started the cooking. ‘The meals did not call for a great deal of cook- 
ing. We always had fresh beef and biscuits. Some cowboys were 
expert “biscuit shooters.” We made the biscuits of baking powder, 
flour and water, with sugar and lard. Good, light biscuits could be 
made with this simple recipe, with the hardest of water. We always 
had coffee three times each day, provided we ate three meals each 
day, for most of the winter we were not in camp from about daylight 
until the middle of the afternoon and a lot of tae time we were gone 
all day with no dinner. 

We always had a cat in these line camps. The cat was a pet, and 
also caught mice which would come in our camp. There was a big 
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brown mouse which would get into our provisions and beds and was 
a great nuisance, generally. ‘This mouse was a buck-skin colored 
brown on its back, and snow white on its legs and stomach. This 
mouse was a native of the west. ‘The little brown mouse, or house 
mouse, came with the settlers. We made a great fuss over these line 
camp cats. They were known by the cowboys who would be riding 
through the country and stop over night, or maybe stay for several 
days on some cow hunt and be remembered by them the next season. 
We would take the cook stove and what few dishes and anything 
which would rust or be damaged back to the home ranch, and al- 
ways with the line camp equipment was the cat. We fed the cats the 
choice meat off our beef and they would get fat and round in cold 
weather, but when the weather warmed in the spring they com- 
menced to get gaunt and shaggy, and would not eat even the choice 
cuts off the beef. We always had a cat hole in the dugouts where the 
cat could come in and out when we were gone from the camps. ‘This 
cat hole was a square hole cut in the lower corner of the door with 
a piece of cloth hanging over it. By shoving the cat through this hole 
once or twice, he soon learned to push the cloth aside and go in or 
out. | 

I remember one spring I had moved from the line camp to the 
XI'T ranch. After going to the ranch, I started to gather horses for 
the spring roundup. I saw some cattle running and bawling about 
a mile from me. I knew the wolves were after them so I hurried in 
the direction which the cattle were going. When I got within about 
a half mile of the cattle the wolves could be seen plainly. “They were 
handling this bunch of cattle just as a bunch of cowboys would work. 
‘The wolves had chased these cattle into a little draw or sand blowout. 
‘There were three or four wolves held the lead of the cattle, while 
the big killer did the killing. I was within less than half a mile of 
the cattle when this big wolf cut the hamstrings of a grown steer. 
The wolves had been so busy at their work that they hadn’t seen me, 
and commenced immediately to eat on his hams. By the time I got 
to them they had eaten a hole in this steer’s hams the size of a man’s 
hat. ‘That steer was still dragging himself around with his front feet. 
All I could do was to scare the wolves away and cut the steer’s throat. 
I had no gun of any kind. This happened about 1900 or later. I do 
not remember the year. It was on Carter Greek, which empties into 
Redwater. Carter Creek was named for a man by the name of Carter 
who was general manager for Colonel Maybery. Carter gathered the 
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cattle belonging to Colonel Maybery after the winter of 1886 and 
shipped them. There were not many left. 

At the time I had seen the wolves kill that steer on Carter Creek, 
there was a cowboy who rode for the XIT in the summer and hunted 
wolves in the winter. His name was George King. He was an extra 
good cowboy, and a good rider, and was one of the best wolfers who 
ever worked in that country. King was a small man but a live one. 

‘The XII’ Company had bought about twenty hounds to chase 
wolves, and King was using these dogs at this time. wo of the dogs 
which the company had were English Stag Hounds, and they had 
cost a lot of money. 

I told King where this steer was and he took some traps and the 
dogs and went up. He kept watch around were this steer was killed 
and told me that the wolves never came back there but once, and had 
not eaten on the steer then. Wolves seldom ate on an animal which 
they had killed the second time, only as the pups were growing. 
When these pups were young and growing, they would sometimes eat 
on an animal as long as the meat was fresh. 

After the horses were gathered and the cattle were unloaded, 
which were shipped in from ‘Texas or the south somewhere, I would 
be sent to some roundup, generally one of our own wagons. We 
would work the country from where Roundup, Montana is now to 
where the Yellowstone empties into the Big Missouri. Sometimes I 
would be over the most of this country more than once during a 
summer. 

When the shipping was done in the fall, I was then sent to the 
line camp again, always taking a cat for company, and to catch the 
mice. That cat would be as proud of his new surroundings as a pack 
burro of a brand new pack saddle. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ONLY A COWBOY 


One spring, 1901 I think it was, Cato told me to go to Billings and 
help the L7 outfit bring a herd of cattle from Billings to their ranch. 
‘The L7 ranch was on Big Dry Creek just below the mouth of Sand 
Creek. ‘These L7 cattle belonged to Ed Lemmon and the Rose 
Brothers. “The L7 Company had lots of cattle in the Dakotas. 
Lemmon, South Dakota, is named for Ed Lemmon. 

A cowboy by the name of Charley De Grafenreed was general 
manager for the L7 in Montana, and a good friend of both Cato and 
myself. “he L7 outfit had brought a lot of cowboys from Dakota 
with them who did not know the country, and this De Grafenreed 
had asked Cato if he would let me help him trail this herd from 
Billings to their ranch. 

I went on the train to Billings, and then rode L7 horses to help 
trail the herd to their ranch. This herd consisted of about two 
thousand, five hundred mixed cattle. It was about one hundred and 
twenty miles from Billings to the L7 ranch, and I was gone about 
two weeks on this trip. I had come back to the old Hatchet Ranch, 
which also belonged to the XIT, and was gathering horses there 
when I got word to come to Fallon on the south side of the Yellow- 
stone to help unload the ten thousand cattle which the XII’ Com- 
pany were sending up from ‘Texas. I had about twenty saddle horses 
gathered. It was about fifty miles from the Hatchet Ranch to Fallon. 
I took the saddle horses and swam the Yellowstone with them, and 
joined the outfit which was there to receive the cattle. 

There was a ferry boat which crossed wagons, or stock, at Fallon 
then. We crossed the chuck wagon, and work horses, on this ferry 
boat. This ferry boat was a flat concern with a railing around the 
edge of it to keep stock and wagons from sliding off the boat into the 
Yellowstone. 

Cato figured to swim these cattle at Fallon and take them north of 
the Yellowstone to their range. There was a bridge across the river 
at Glendive, but Glendive was down the river about sixty miles 
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which would put the cattle too far east, and besides the settlement 
was pretty thick around Glendive then, and hard to get big herds 
north of the river there. If we could have crossed the cattle at Fallon, 
we could have gone in almost a direct trail north to Redwater and 
the Big Dry, where.we wanted to turn these cattle loose. 

‘There were two hundred wild, unbroken horses in this shipment, 
besides the ten thousand cattle. We got one train load of the cattle 
unloaded, and took them down to the river. ‘There were around 
twelve hundred cattle in the herd. Those cattle were shipped from 
‘Texas, and were on the railroad about a week. ‘They were quite thin 
when they were loaded, that long ride did not strengthen them any. 
We tried, and tried, to get them to swim the Yellowstone, but they 
were too weak and scared to even try to start for the north bank of 
the river. We would crowd them into the current, only to have the 
river carry them downstream and have them back on the bank where 
we had started from. While we were trying to cross the first ones, 
there was a crew of men unloading cattle as fast as the train crew 
could spot the cars at the unloading chutes. “There was a string of 
cattle coming off the cars for about twelve hours. 

We decided to let the cattle rest a few hours, thinking they would 
swim the river when they had rested. 

We then tried to swim the two hundred horses. ‘They were fat 
and looked strong. When they got to the river, they refused to swim 
it just as the cattle had. We tried many times to get those crazy 
horses to swim that river, but the more we tried, the more determ- 
ined they seemed to get not to swim it. Cato then went to the ferry- 
man and made a bargain with him to ferry the horses across. ‘There 
was a corral at the ferry landing for the purpose of loading livestock 
on the boat. We loaded about fifteen of those horses for the first 
trip across. When the boat started on its slow, splashy movement 
across that river, it scared about a thousand different kinds of move- 
ment out of those horses. ‘They would first be crowded on one side 
of the boat, and then they would jam to the other side. ‘The boat 
would founder water on the side which the horses would be on. We 
finally landed the fifteen head on the north bank and came back for 
another cargo. The ferryman thought that about twenty of the 
horses a trip would fill the boat, and not give the horses room to 
move and crowd from one side to the other. We loaded twenty 
horses as the ferryman had suggested, and started the second time. 
‘There were only the ferryman and myself on the boat, and twenty 
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of the worst scared horses that were ever in that part of Montana. 
Instead of the five extra making it better, they made it five worse. 
When the water came up and the boat went down, the horses would 
scramble to the high side of the boat. ‘Those horses looked like they 
were all in a wrestling match, and I was jumping around trying to 
keep my balance like a bumble bee on a wet rose. When the horses 
would be crowded on my side of the boat, I would be in water to 
my waist, and when they would crowd to the opposite side, I would 
be high and dry, holding to the railing like grim death to keep from 
being thrown from that boat. 

In the midst of the excitement, and to make a bad thing worse, 
the cable broke at the tree to which it was fastened. ‘The cable was 
old and had been spliced, making a kink in it when it broke at the 
tree. When the pullies which ran on this cable came to the splice, 
they caught and held. We were on one side of the current of the 
river, and the cable which was fastened on the good end was on the 
other side of the current. ‘This held that boat out in that river. The 
horses were still scrambling and falling and acting as though they 
were crazy. Some of them were down on their sides with other jump- 
ing and falling over them. ‘They were coughing and strangling from 
being under water. I managed to get to where the gate was and got 
it open. ‘The horses slid, jumped and floated out of that boat, and 
everyone swam back to the bank from which we had started. 

Cato had been standing on the river bank absorbing the excite- 
ment and watching me wade and swim to the bank, and I was just as 
disgusted with the ferry-boat proposition as our general manager was. 
Cato was as frustrated at this time as I had ever seen him, or ever 
saw him in the many years which I worked for him. We were all 
beaten. We had all those cattle and horses on our hands and could 
not get any of them to swim the Yellowstone. Cato said, “We will 
load the cattle back in the cars and ship them to Glendive. They are 
strong enough to walk across that bridge.’’ He also said, “Load those 
crazy horses too, and we will cross them on the bridge.” 

The cattle were tired and weary from their long trip, and the 
horses were hot and feverish, or they would have both swum without 
any trouble. We had spent two days trying to get these cattle and 
horses to cross the river and had drowned about one hundred cattle. 
When we would crowd a mass of them into the river, they would 
get on top of one another and the ones which were down would be 
drowned. 
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We loaded all of the cattle, which the Yellowstone hadn’t claimed, 
and the horses, and they were shipped to Glendive. We also loaded 
our chuck wagon on a flat car and our remuda in stock cars and 
shipped them. The horses that were with this shipment were to be 
saddle horses. We would break some of them that summer, or as 
fast as we could get to them. 

By the time we got these cattle to Redwater and the Big Dry, it 
was time for the beef roundup to start. 

The fall of 1901, I think it was, Al Boise who was boss of the XIT 
roundup wagons got one of his legs broken by a horse falling on him. 
By this time the company had telephone lines running from the 
N P track to their home ranch, and also to the old Hatchet Ranch. 
I had been off working with an outside roundup and had just come 
to the old Hatchet Ranch one evening. Cato had been east some- 
where and had gotten the message as he was coming back on the 
train of Boise getting his leg broke. Cato had telephoned to the 
home ranch and also to the Hatchet Ranch asking where I was, so 
when I got to the ranch that evening the boys told me that Cato had 
been inquiring for me and that Boise had his leg broken. 

When I talked with Cato over the telephone, he was very anxious 
to have me take charge of the roundup wagon of which Boise had 
been boss. Cato told me to get out there as quickly as I could and 
go on with the work. I told Cato that I did not want to boss the 
wagon. I had worked with all those boys as a common cowboy for 
a number of years and did not want to give any of them orders. Cato 
answered by saying, “Get out there as quick as you can and take 
charge of that roundup,” and he promised to find someone to take 
the place of Boise. 

When I got to the wagon the next day, I told the boys that I did 
not want the job of boss. ‘There was a cowboy by the name of Haley 
who had been wagon boss at different times years before this. I told 
Haley that I would wrangle horses or do anything if he would boss 
that wagon until we shipped the herd, and told him just what Cato 
had telephoned me, and that he had promised to get a boss as soon 
as possible. 

Haley bossed the outfit, and I night-herded the horses until we 
shipped the herd. This man Haley was State Senator from Prairie 
County, Montana, for a number of years, and was boss of a roundup 
wagon at different times while serving as State Senator. We called 
him, as a cowboy, Senator Haley. 
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When we shipped that herd, Cato had not been able to get any- 
body to boss the wagon. He insisted that I take the job, to please the 
general manager, who I had the greatest respect for, more than any 
other reason, I ran one of the XIT wagons until the outfit closed 
out all of their cattle in Montana. 

Bud Morris was boss of the other wagon, and he did the general 
roundup work in the spring—I received the cattle which were ship- 
ped from the south and took them from the railroad to the range 
north of the Yellowstone River. We were about two months unload- 
ing and trailing the shipments to the range. ‘These cattle which 
were shipped from the south arrived in a very weakened condition. 
We only drove them a few miles a day until they rested and became 
strong enough to travel. 

There were lots of cattle in the country between the Yellowstone 
and Missouri Rivers. ‘The L7 outfit was putting lots of cattle in, 
and the CK outfit was running three wagons. There were lots of 
nester cattle also. 

‘There was a man by the name of Bodman who was general man- 
ager for the CK outfit. This Bodman had married a daughter of 
Conchore. Conchore owned the CK cattle. Bodman for some reason 
did not like me. I never knew why. 

One fall on the beef roundup, we were all in a hurry as we had a 
big roundup and had lots of work to do. Bodman kept getting be- 
tween the roundup and the cut. We were cutting a lot of wild L7 
steers. [hese steers were six and seven years old, and if they were 
scared back into the roundup the first time we tried to cut them out, 
they became scared and mad. Bodman had gotten in the way of 
several of the steers I had cut and scared them back. I told him, “Mr. 
Bodman, will you please get to one side of the roundup.” He rode 
a little ways to one side and stood watching what cattle were cut, but 
did not stay long until he was squarely in the way again, and scaring 
some of the steers back as we would bring them out. I asked Bodman 
the second time to get out of the way by saying, ““Mr. Bodman, will 
you please get to one side. You can see what cattle we cut just as well 
from the side as to get in front of them.” This made him mad. He 
gave me some “‘head’’—I do not remember what he said, but I was 
mad now too. I cut several steers and finally came out with a big, 
wild three-block steer. ‘This was a black steer and I knew that I had 
brought him out before, only to have Bodman move his horse or do 
something to scare him back. Well, he did that very thing again with 
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that black steer. I rode close to Bodman and told him, “If you don’t 
get out of the way, I will put you out,’ and digging my spurs into the 
sides of my horse, I rode at him. Bodman turned his horse to get 
out of my way but my horse’s shoulder hit his horse in the thigh, al- 
most jarring Bodman off his horse. We weren't bothered with Bod- 
man between the roundup and cut any more that day. He got even 
with me one fall though. I think it was the second fall after this. 

‘There were a bunch of XIT steers which were five and six years 
old ranged up on the Big Misouri breaks between the mouth of the 
Big Dry and Prairie Elk Creeks. ‘The other XI'T wagon had gathered 
these steers twice—once the year before and once this same fall. I 
think it was the fall of 1902 or 1903, when Cato told me to go up 
and get that bunch of outlaw steers and ship them. When Cato told 
me this, it was about the middle of November. ‘There was snow on 
the ground and very cold when we loaded the wagons to go on that 
chilly roundup. It was one hundred miles up to the mouth of the 
Big Dry and we started to roundup. We did not take a thing that 
we did not really have to take. We slept two men in a bed, and took 
only enough provisions to last until we got the steers rounded up 
and ready to start to the railroad with them. Making our beds light 
and taking only things that were necessary left us room to haul grain 
for our horses. We had six horses for each cowboy and a horse 
wrangler. 

There were ten of us on that chilly roundup—eight cowboys, a 
cook and a horse wrangler. ‘There was Johnnie Williams who lives 
in the Gallatin Valley now, Montana Bill who lives at Isma, Mon- 
tana, Andy Jones who lives on Little Powder River, Bud Byrd who 
lives at Roundup, Montana, and a cowboy we called Scandlas Dick 
from the Hole in the Wall Country. Also, Jessie Slaughter who was 
a relative of C. C. Slaughter of trail herd fame was with us. Jessie 
Slaughter drowned in the Big Missouri, not far from the mouth of 
the Big Dry Creek, the next fall while swimming a bunch of horses 
which he was taking to Canada. 

This roundup was in rough, hilly country, and these steers were 
as wild as a bunch of deer. ‘Vhey were big, nervous animals, always 
looking for a chance to scare and stampede. We handled them with 
great care, always keeping in mind that they had gotten away twice 
before and would try to get away from us again. 

‘There were about five hundred of these steers. We had them all 
under herd and were ready to start to the railroad, but we had to get 
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provisions and grain. Here is where Bodman got even with me for 
running into his horse. 

It was about ten miles to the CK ranch, and I was sure I could buy 
enough grain and provisions there to last us until we could get to the 
railroad one hundred miles south. I rode into the yard at the CK 
Ranch and inquired for Mr. Bodman. They told me that he was in 
his office and pointed the building out to me. I knocked at the door 
and was told to come in. When I opened the door, I told Bodman 
that I had that outlaw herd gathered, and was ready to start to the 
railroad with them, but was out of grain and grub, and asked him if 
I could buy the grain and the provisions from him. He said, “No, 
you could not!’’ I then asked him if I could use the CK ferry boat 
to cross the Big Missouri to go to Osego—a little store where Dan 
Knapp sold grain and groceries on the north side of the Big Missouri. 
Bodman said, “no, you can’t use the ferry boat either.” I am sure I 
stretched so that I stood more than six foot three and said, ‘Mr. 
Bodman, you can go straight to ! I will swim the Missouri and 
get my oats.” 

I was riding a big bay horse which we called Dan. I knew this 
horse was a good swimmer. As I rode out of the CK yard, I asked a 
cowboy where they went to swim the river and he pointed to a 
bunch of cottonwood trees and said, “‘Cross just below that bunch of 
timber. ‘There is a good place to get out on the other bank.” 

‘This Dan horse was a good swimmer but swam low. I got wet al- 
most to my waist and the minute the wind struck me, my clothes 
were frozen as stiff as though they were made of pine lumber. I had 
taken off my boots and socks and tied them around my neck so they 
were dry. 

When I got to the store, which was about four miles up the river 
from where I had swum it, I told Dan Knapp what had happened. 
I told him I would buy one hundred and twenty-five dollars worth 
of grain and groceries if he would put them on the south side of the 
river. We made the bargain. Knapp hired some Indians to cross 
the grain and grub in canoes. I went back and swam that cold river 
with the slush ice running from one bank to the other. I got to 
camp about sundown in time to bed the herd. 

Some years later, I was living in a winter camp, and who should 
drive up to my door but this man Bodman. It was a stormy evening, 
snowing and blowing. He asked me if he could stay all night and 
feed his horses. I told him, “Certainly, Mr. Bodman, there is plenty 
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of grain and hay at the barn. Feed your team all they will eat and 
you are perfectly welcome to stay all night in my camp, even though 
you made me swim the Big Missouri to get a little grain and grub.” 
He and a man who was with him spent the night with me, but 
Bodman wasn’t too cheerful. He knew that he had done me a dirty 
trick by refusing to sell me supplies and not to let me use the ferry 
boat. ‘The CK owned the only ferry boat on the Big Missouri from 
Fort Buford up the river for about two hundred miles, at that time. 

Bodman had caused me a lot of extra trouble, and I had risked my 
life by swimming the Missouri River at that time of year, but Bod- 
man knew as he accepted my hospitality that he had not beaten me. 
I had sent Montana Bill with the bed wagon up the river when all 
the provisions were on our side of the river. 

To return to that herd of five hundred outlaw steers, we had a bad 
snow storm the same night after I had swum the Missouri. We 
were camped on Remuda Creek which empties into Prairie Elk. 
Montana Bill and I were on first guard. The storm got so bad that 
we let the cattle drift about one mile into a canyon. This canyon 
had quite steep walls on either side. Bill built a fire in the lower 
end of the canyon, and I built one in the upper end, and those wild 
steers stayed in that canyon all of that night. 

Montana Bill and I were out all night with that herd, and the 
next morning when we came into camp some of the boys asked us, 
‘How do you like this life?” Montana Bill answered, “This is just 
the way we like it!”” One of the cowboys who was sitting humped up 
behind the cook stove answered Bill by saying, “My ma gave me a 
dime to buy a liar with, but you suit me fine—I will save the dime.”’ 
The weather that morning was terribly cold—it was about ten de- 
grees below zero when we came into camp. 

A cowboy was usually in the best of humor in the worst weather— 
he knew it was his calling—but this Montana Bill was the best- 
natured cowboy I have ever worked with. He was always in a good 
humor. 

We got to the Yellowstone with that wild herd the last of De- 
cember. We broke ice about three inches thick out into the swim- 
ming water in the Yellowstone and swam that herd across that river 
and loaded them at Fallon, Montana. I doubt if there was ever a 
bunch of cowboys as glad to get a beef herd on the cars as we were 
to get rid of those big, wild steers. 

Along about 1910, the XIT’ Company decided to close out their 
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cattle and ranches in Montana. I had worked for them eighteen 
years, summer and winter. It was a sort of disappointment to me 
when they closed out. My home with them had been in the saddle 
over that vast country for so many years, but the loss of the com- 
pany’s operations was like losing a home to me. I worked at odd 
jobs north of the Yellowstone for a few years but was not satisfied 
there after the XII’ was gone. 

In the fall of 1914, I got one of my legs broken in two places and 
was just out of the hospital in Miles City, Montana. I was still 
hobbling around on crutches when I met Frank Wilbur, whom I had 
known for many years. Wilbur said he wanted a steady cowboy and 
offered me good wages to come to his ranch. Wilbur’s ranch is about 
one hundred miles south of Miles City, near Biddle, Montana. Frank 
Wilbur was wagon boss for the old Cross outfit. This Cross ranch 
was on Little Powder River, and was owned by a man by the name 
of Biddle, and the town of Biddle, Montana is named for him. 

Frank Wilbur had about fifteen hundred cattle when I started 
working for him. He had a lot of Highlander cattle. These High- 
landers, as they were called, were shipped from Scotland by Biddle, 
and Wilbur had bought some of the stock from him when the old 
Cross closed out. 

Wilbur's cattle were scattered over a country almost one hundred 
miles square. Of course, most of them ranged between Big and Little 
Powder Rivers. I found Wilbur cattle forty miles north and west 
of his ranch and some near Gillette, Wyoming, which was about 
seventy miles south. Most of these cattle which had strayed so far 
off their range were big steers—some of them were eight and nine 
years old. 

While I worked for Frank Wilbur, I only cut the very best steers 
for beef. He told me not to ship anything that wasn’t fat unless it 
was some old steers which had been missed or had gotten away from 
some herd. 

The country around Wilbur’s ranch is very rough, especially in 
the Bear Skull Mountains, and those Highlander cattle were ter- 
ribly wild. ‘They were a hardy breed, had a long silky coat of hair, 
and could be out in the open country grazing in a snowstorm, when 
the ordinary breed of cattle would be standing humped up behind 
some bank, or in the shelter somewhere. 

Tho show how wild these Highlander cattle were—in 1924, I 
believe it was, we were shipping at Moorcroft, Wyoming. We had 
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about six hundred cattle in the stockyards at Moorcroft. When the 
train came along, those cattle tore down every gate inside the stock- 
yards. ‘The only gate that held was the outside one, and it was lucky 
for us that it did, for I doubt if we could ever have penned that herd 
again at those yards if they had broken the outside gate. Besides 
breaking the inside gates, there were pens with the entire north sides 
mashed flat. The track runs alongside the south side of the stock- 
yards. We worked until after midnight that night to get that herd 
on the cars. This herd was not all Wilbur cattle. Little Dick, who 
lives on Little Powder River, had several cars in the shipment. 

I remember one big Wilbur steer got his horn broken close to his 
head. ‘There was just a piece of skin holding the horn. That horn 
was about two feet long and would weigh about five pounds. The 
horn hung by the piece of skin until that steer was going down the 
chute in the stockyards in Omaha, Nebraska, to be weighed, when 
he was crowded against a post and off went five or six pounds of steer 
within a few feet of the scales. 

In the spring of 1915, I went to the Ludolph Roundup wagon 
which was working on the west side of Big Powder River. I was with 
that wagon until the beef roundup started between the Powder 
Rivers. ‘The Spear wagon worked this country. ‘This Spear outfit 
had about sixty thousand cattle at that time and was running three 
roundup wagons. One worked on the Crow Indian Reservation, and 
one worked the upper Powder River country, south of the Burling- 
ton track, and the one I was with worked north of the Burlington 
track for about one hundred miles and included a strip of country 
about seventy or eighty miles wide. A cowboy by the name of Emmit 
Kane was boss of this wagon. Kane was a southern man of very few 
words but a cowman, every inch of him, and admired by all of the 
cowboys. 

About 1916, the Laurel Leaf cow outfit put a lot of cattle in the 
lower Powder River country. ‘Their brand was a very pretty one. 
‘This company belonged to Halley and Harris. They also had a lot 
of cattle in Colorado. ‘They ran mostly steers in Wyoming. 

They had a cowboy by the name of John Herald for wagon boss. 
‘This Herald was a real cowboy and a hard worker. He never had an 
enemy in that whole country over which he worked. There was lots 
of settlement at that time too, and some wagon bosses had more or 
less trouble with the settlers, but Herald had a sense of humor which 
won all of them. Herald worked for the XIT outfit in Texas when 
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he was just a boy. He lives south of Moorcroft, Wyoming now, on 
Four Horse Creek. He ran the Laurel Leaf wagon for several years 
until he started in the cow business for himself. 

Glenn Morse, who now operates one of the biggest cow ranches in 
Campbell County, Wyoming, was boss of the last roundup wagon I 
worked with. Glenn Morse was just a boy then, and there was hardly 
a cowboy with that wagon who was not far older than he was, but 
every man who worked under him had the greatest of respect for 
him, and he made good in every way, winning the admiration of us 
all. 

I rode for Frank Wilbur for twelve years, winter and summer. In 
all the time I worked for him, I never hitched a team to a wagon or 
did any kind of work but ride. In the summer, I was with some 
roundup wagon, and in the winter there were always some cattle 
which needed to be moved somewhere to better grass. 

I remember one spring, Wilbur and his wife and myself started to 
Broadus, Montana in an automobile. We had some land business in 
Broadus. When we left the ranch that morning, the weather was 
fine, but about noon it started to snow and turned into a blizzard. 
When we got about half way home, we got into the mud and had to 
have a team pull us into Charley Waite’s ranch. We spent the night 
at the Waite’s. 

Mrs. Wilbur had two canary birds at home. She thought a lot of 
those canaries. She kept worrying about them that night, and the 
next morning the first thing she talked about was the canaries. Frank 
Wilbur told his wife, “If those canary birds freeze, I will catch you 
some field larks.’”’ We could not get Mrs. Wilbur’s mind off of her 
canary birds. After breakfast that morning, Mrs. Wilbur asked me 
if I wouldn’t ride to the ranch and build a fire in the house so the 
canaries wouldn’t freeze. ‘The blizzard was a terrible one. One could 
not see one hundred yards in any direction. I borrowed a horse 
from Charley Waite and a saddle from one of the boys who was 
working there, and rode into that blizzard for fifteen miles to save 
two little canary birds. That blizzard was so bad that I angled up 
one draw and then down another to try to find some way to get 
away from the terrific wind and snow. 

I saved the birds all right. Wilburs could not get home for three 
or four days. I liked canary birds before this, but I don’t have any 
special love for them now. Every time I hear a canary bird sing, it 
makes me chilly, and I think of a blizzard. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


~ MISCELLANEOUS 


I remember when we were getting cattle ready to come up the 
trail along about 1886 for Blocker. Bud Driskill was quite a young 
man then, and a partner of Blocker’s. Driskill came driving out to 
where we cowboys were working in a “buckboard,” which was a 
western buggy used by all big cattlemen in early days. A buckboard 
had no steel springs, but had hardwood slats running from one axle 
to the other, and these slats took the place of springs. The seat was 
fastened onto these slats. Instead of a box, there was a railing around 
the edge of the slats. A buckboard was a skelton-looking buggy, and 
was considered a great luxury in its day, and it was considered the 
best vehicle for crossing high rivers that I have ever seen. Having 
no box, they did not tip over; and if a team was in swimming water, 
by standing on the seat of a buckboard, a man could cross quite deep 
water and come out high and dry, providing the water did not run 
over the seat. 

On this occision, when Driskill came to us in the buckboard, he 
was driving a beautiful team of driving horses, and he had a pair of 
gauntlet buckskin gloves—these gloves were as white as snow. I 
remember well thinking that if I had a team, a buckboard, and a 
pair of those white gloves, I would be the happiest cowboy in all 
Texas. I was just a kid then—around seventeen or eighteen. 

Bud Driskill stayed and helped brand cattle to go north for many 
days, and I can still remember him calling for hot irons—he always 
called out, “Another hot iron, please.’’ He called in this manner 
day after day, always very polite. ‘There was a cowboy who did 
nothing but carry hot irons to the one who was doing the branding. 

Bud Driskill came north and had a big cattle ranch north of 
Moorcroft, Wyoming for many years. He was an expert roper, and 
a fine cowboy. He died in Spearfish, South Dakota, I think, a num- 
ber of years ago. ‘There are several of his relatives living near there 
now. 

While Bud Driskill was branding those cattle in ‘Texas that spring, 
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he loaned me his watch to stand guard with. I noticed then that it 
was a very fine one. Somewhere along about 1915, I was on the 
roundup with John Driskill. We were with the Laurel Leaf wagon. 
John and I were on guard together, and he said, ‘““This watch I have 
was one that was left to me by Bud Driskill.” We compared re- 
membrances and this was the very same watch which I had stood 
guard by on the plains of ‘Texas nearly forty years before. Here this 
watch and I were doing the same work forty years later in Wyoming. 
We had met again. John Driskill lives north of Moorcroft on the 
Little Missouri River now. 

One year in the 80’s, we cowboys were coming up the trail from 
‘Texas, when the trail herd business was at its best, the cattlemen 
gave us a banquet at Dodge, Kansas. I do not remember all of the 
cattlemen who were there, but I do remember that Blockers were 
there, and C. C. Slaughter and “Shanghi” Pierce. This man Pierce 
was very tall and heavy boned, and had the loudest voice I have ever 
heard. I reckon he got the name “‘Shanghi” from the chicken of that 
name, judging from his build and voice. I remember well of “Shang- 
hi” Pierce standing up and saying in his thunderous voice, “Give 
these cowboys everything they want to eat or drink, for there is 
nothing too good for our cowboys!”’ 

‘There were about fifty cowboys at that dinner. Blockers, Slaughter 
and Pierce all had cattle on the trail. C. C. Slaughter was a large 
cattleman still, the last I knew of him. His ranch was in Texas, and 
I am sure it was the same from which he made up many trail herds 
to come north in early days. 

Many of the cowboy songs of today were made while we lonesome 
cowboys were coming up that long, dusty trail from ‘Texas. ‘The 
song ‘“Home on the Range” is one of the oldest. ‘The white diamond 
sand mentioned in that song refers to the white, sifting sand of the 
south; and the deer and antelope mentioned were seen more in the 
north. The song “Red River Valley’ which is so popular today 
originated at Doan’s Store on Red River, which was mentioned in 
the early part of this story. The girl referred to in the song was 
possibly an Indian girl, for I never saw a white girl there. There is 
still a place called Doan’s Store on Red River. 

When working for the XIT outfit in Montana, we used to ship 
some herds from Miles City. ‘There is a bridge across the river at the 
very same place where we cowboys chose to swim our herds across the 
Yellowstone River. There was a big rock at the lower edge of this 
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crossing, out in the middle of the river; and when we were busy 
swimming a herd, we would forget about the rock being there and 
many a cowboy has scraped the hide off his knee on that rock. ‘This 
rock can still be seen from the bridge which spans the Yellowstone 
River, on the highway coming into Miles City from the north. 

One fall when I was working for the XIT, we were coming in 
with a beef herd which we had rounded up near the Big Missouri. 
I think this was the last year that I had been on the north side of the 
Big Missouri. It was late in the fall and we were camped on Hungry 
Creek in a big snow storm. ‘There was a cowboy by the name of Ed 
Valentine working for the XIT. He did not have any overshoes or 
heavy clothes of any kind. He had his feet wrapped in gunnie sacks. 
Valentine came in the cook tent off day herd and he was covered with 
snow and chilled to the bone. He got behind the cook stove, out of 
the cook’s way, and was trying to get warm. Valentine said, “If I 
ever get married and have a boy, I am going to tell him how I 
suffered in this snow storm here on Hungry Creek, and if he don’t 
cry I will spank the little feller until he does cry!” 

Valentine, Nebraska is named for Ed Valentine’s father and uncle. 
They settled there in early days. Ed was living near Valentine the 
last I heard of him. 

Aside from the blizzard I was in to save a couple of canary birds 
for Mrs. Wilbur, I remember one on the north side of the Yellow- 
stone the best. I was in a line camp just on the north side of the river. 
‘There was a message came by wire to a cowboy by the name of 
Henry Ross who was at the old Hatchet Ranch. His mother was 
very low in Barstrop County, ‘Texas. Cato sent the wire to a section 
house just on the opposite side of the river from my camp, and one 
of the section hands carried the message across the ice to me. _ 

At that time, Henry Ross was boss of one of the XIT roundup 
wagons and was spending the winter at the Hatchet Ranch. This 
was before there was a telephone to either the XIT or the Hatchet 
Ranch. ‘The cold was terrible—it was at least fifteen degrees below 
zero. [he wind was blowing from the northwest and I faced that cold 
blizzard for over thirty miles to deliver that message to Henry Ross. 
I went up Crooked Creek and was able to get some protection while 
following the creek, but when I got to its head I thought sure I 
would freeze. ‘To make things worse, as I started off the divide to 
go down the creek which the Hatchet Ranch was on, I rode off a 
bank into a snowdrift about ten feet deep. My horse and saddle 
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went clear out of sight in that drift. The snow was light and soft, 
but I was more than an hour tromping that snow so my horse could 
get out. Of course, I was wet with sweat after getting that snow 
packed so my horse could get out. It was about ten miles farther on 
to the ranch. I rode my horse up close to the door and yelled for 
the boys to come out. I was so cold and stiff that Henry Ross and 
another cowboy had to help me off my horse. I have often wondered 
how much longer I could have stood the cold of that blizzard, for I 
did not realize I was so terribly cold until I tried to get off my horse. 
‘There was not a fence in that whole country then, and I had not 
been off my horse only to tromp him out of the snowdrift from the 
time I left the Yellowstone until the boys helped me to the ground 
at the Hatchet Ranch. 

‘The next morning, the blizzard was still raging. ‘There were two 
other cowboys at the Hatchet Ranch but neither of them would go 
out in that storm to accompany Ross to the railroad, so I rode the 
same horse and went with him, for two heads are better than one in 
a blizzard. We went about ten miles up the river to Terry to keep 
the storm to our backs. 

Ross got to Texas in time to see his mother alive so I was well 
satisfied with the grief I had gone through to get that message to 
him, but my face was frozen on both sides and my hands and feet 
also. ‘They were quite sore for a long time. Ross came back in a 
few months, but I never even got a thank you for risking my life in 
that blizzard. However, the thought of that old mother in Texas 
seeing her wandering boy paid me a thousand times. 

One fall we had a big herd gathered at the mouth of ‘Tussler 
Creek. We were going to work the herd—that is, to separate the 
different brands—as the herd was getting too big to handle. Jessie 
Slaughter, who has been mentioned before, saddled a horse which 
kept wanting to pitch but Jessie held him up until we got about a 
half mile from camp. This horse stepped over a rattlesnake. ‘The 
snake raised up in the grass and started to crawl down an old 
buffalo trail. It scared the horse and he started to pitch, going along- 
side the trail which the snake was crawling down. After pitching 
alongside the snake for about twenty yards, the horse turned from 
the trail and threw Jessie. Jessie said, “I rode that horse easy as long 
as he was pitching close to that snake, and I believe I could have 
ridden him forever if he had kept near the snake!’’ Jessie did not 
want to be thrown on the rattlesnake. 
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I remember one night when I was working with the Laurel Leaf 
wagon. We were camped on Bay Horse Creek, not far from where 
the Bay Horse Post Office is now. We had all our beds rolled out 
and were sitting on them smoking and talking before going to bed. 
All at once a snake commenced to rattle in the tent. Someone had 
sat on a bed and was putting too much weight on the snake. Well, 
there were cowboys going in every direction from that tent. “They 
scattered like a bunch of snowbirds—some had part of their clothes 
off and some had all their clothes off. Some of them dived out from 
under the sides, and end, of the tent like tree frogs. After the first 
excitement was over, we had no trouble in finding the snake and 
killing it. The snake had crawled out of a hole which a bed had 
been over. I have a picture of that scatterment still in my mind. 

When I was a boy in ‘Texas, the Comanche Indians were always 
breaking off their reservation. General Cook was always after them 
and taking them back on the reservation. General Cook had tried all 
kinds of methods to keep these Comanches on their reservation. He 
had been working with them for year and as fast as he would take a 
bunch of Comanches into the reservation on one side, they would 
break out on the other. Finally, General Cook caught about three 
hundred Comanches off their reservation on Sand Creek, in the west- 
ern part of the Panhandle, east of Kit Carson town. ‘These Co- 
manches were all mounted and had some of their stock horses with 
them also. General Cook killed every horse which that band of 
Comanches had with them, and made them walk back to the reserva- 
tion, which was nearly one hundred miles. General Cook did not 
have any more trouble with those Indians as long as he was stationed 
in that part of the country. 

I was gathering horses on Sand Creek one spring to come up the 
trail and saw the bones of those Comanche horses. ‘There were more 
bones there than I have ever seen in one place in my life. 

Goodnight, Dyer and Slaughter, all big cattlemen, had a drift 
fence several hundred miles long which ran close to where General 
Cook killed those horses. ‘This fence was to keep cattle from drifting 
north into Indian Territory. A man by the name of Phillips ran 
cattle for Slaughter at the mouth of Little Dry Creek in Montana. 
I helped ship a herd of these Slaughter steers. ‘They were all five and 
six-year-old Durham steers. ‘They weighed fifteen and_ eighteen 
hundred pounds each. This herd was shipped to England. They 
were put in the bottom of the boat and were used for ballast. ‘There 
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were four hundred of these steers. Phillips tried to have me go to 
England with them but I did not want to go. There was no refriger- 
ation then so these cattle had to be shipped alive. They were big, 
wild animals. I had two horses horned out from under me while 
working that herd in the stockyards in Miles City, Montana. ‘Tunis 
Henry was the only cowboy that had nerve enough to work with me 
in the stockyards with that herd. We kept near the edge of the pens 
so we could grab hold of the fence when those steers would hit our 
horses. 

I was working with one of the LU roundup wagons when this herd 
was gathered. A cowboy by the name of Bill Case was boss. Case was 
a real cowboy. He was born in Arkansas and had worked for Good- 
night in ‘Texas before coming to Montana. 

I knew Pat Garrett who killed Billy the Kid. I met Garrett at the 
mouth of Seven Rivers in Live Oak County, Texas. I also saw Kit 
Carson once, at old Fort Carson when I was just a boy. 

‘There was never any class of people who loved their horses more 
than the average cowboy. We took the same pride in our horses 
hundreds of miles from civilization as we did in town. There was 
never any man who was more proud or more independent than a 
cowboy on a good horse—one he knew he could rope the wildest 
steer on, or cut the most stubborn animal out of a roundup. The 
same great pride was felt by a cowboy when some long, hard ride was 
ahead of him, and he knew a good horse was between his knees, and 
a hard day’s work ahead for both the horse and himself. 

I have often wondered if a cowboy did not overestimate himself, 
but if I were a young man and the West was a free, open world as 
it was in my youth, I would ask no better life than the one I have 
lived. 

Over that vast, unsettled country from Texas to Canada over 
which I followed the cattle trails and worked on the cattle ranges, 
there have grown large cities and the rivers have been bridged in 
thousands of places. ‘The railroads have crossed that vast domain in 
several directions, making a busy, wealthy country out of that big, 
silent world which I loved so much. As one travels down the modern 
highways of today, we see thousands of fine homes and healthy, 
happy children, growing to manhood, and womanhood, in the same 
places that in early days we cowboys thought no civilization could 
ever exist. We thought of it as only a place for cattle, cowboys and 
coyotes. 
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Several years ago I went to Yellowstone Park in an automobile, 
going over the Big Horn Mountains and up Shoshone River. I was 
proud to know that our Government had kept so much of the real 
west from being fenced and ruined by civilization, so people who 
have lived closer to civilization than I have could feel, while travel- 
ing through the forest preserves and our national parks, the free, 
strong embrace which held me for so many years to that dusty cattle 
trail, from ‘Texas, and to the open cattle ranges of Wyoming and 
Montana. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Since the experience of Bob Fudge’s life was written, he died. His 
death was caused by internal complications which arose when he fell 
on slippery ground, breaking his hip. He lay in a hospital in Gil- 
lette, Wyoming about three weeks from the time he was hurt until 
he died. He made all arrangements for the disposal of his property, 
and never once said, “If this hadn’t happened, I would have done 
‘this or that’.”” He accepted his destiny as it came. Hevhad lived a 
life with no regrets. His conscience was as clear as a child’s. The 
hard, rough life he had lived surely did not harden this man, for his 
heart was as kind and soft as a maiden’s. 

Bob Fudge was most thoughtful of all dumb animals, and he 
would always see that his cats were well fed—as well as his horses, 
which got a good feed of oats summer and winter. He got pleasure 
in seeing animals eat. When he was living alone, which he did for 
a number of years, he would always leave a lot of food for his cats 
if he was gone for more than one night at a time. 

Several different times at Christmas, Bob Fudge bought candy 
and had it sent to some of the poor children in the neighborhood of 
Biddle, Montana. Some of those people are still wondering where 
that candy came from, for he never told them. In time of sickness, 
a great many went to Bob Fudge for money—and they always got 
it. Some of that same money is still owed to his estate. 

Bob Fudge’s wife died when he was still in his twenties. He had 
said many times that he had not married again, nor ever would, 
because he would never find a woman who could take the place of 
the girl he had married in Texas in the 80’s. ‘This shows a character 
worth its weight in gold. 

Just below the mouth of Big Dry Creek, across the Big Missouri 
River, is being built one of the biggest dams in the world. ‘This dam 
is not far from the place where Bob Fudge swam the Missouri River 
that November day to get the oats and supplies for his roundup out- 
fit. Wonder what the “joy riders” of today would say if they should 
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see a man ride a horse into that swimming river filled with slush ice 
—and watch him swim on the back of a horse, water splashing to his 
waist, and see him ride up the opposite side of the river four miles 
and come back and swim it again, his clothing frozen as stiff as that 
much lumber. Such men were rare even in those days. His objective 
was to get the job done, whatever it was, disregarding danger of all 
kinds. Whether it was an ice cold swimming river or a blizzard, he 
went at the thing to win. This is the reason the XI'T Cattle Com- 
pany kept him on their payroll steadily for almost twenty years, and 
also why he worked for Frank Wilbur for a period of ten or twelve 
years. It may be noted that he spoke very modestly of being boss of 
one of the XIT roundup wagons in Montana, but the author of 
this story personally knows men who worked for the XII’ Company 
when Bob Fudge was not only boss of a roundup wagon, but was 
assistant range manager for that company also. 

If Bob Fudge’s home had not been broken when a young man, he 
would have been one of the big stockmen in Texas, for the last nine 
years of his life were spent working for himself, and he did far better 
than most men working all of their lives. He owned two hundred 
and twenty head of cattle, seven sections of land, including one of 
the finest ranches on Little Powder River, and had the very best of 
ranch equipment. His horses were good ones also. ‘This shows the 
thrift of this man. After his wife died, he wanted to be nothing but 
a cowboy, which he was as long as there was real cow work to be 
done. He settled down only after the real cow work had passed, and 
pastures had taken the place of roundup wagons. ‘There are only 
a few characters of his type left. 

Just recently the author was talking to a man who said, “The first 
time I ever saw Bob Fudge was on the Cheyenne River in South 
Dakota. He was down there gathering XIT cattle which had 
drifted down there the fall before.’ This was in the spring of 1902. 
This man also said that Bob had three men with him to help ship 
the beef cattle and trail the younger cattle back to the XIT range. 
Imagine these old cowboys whose range was from the Canadian line 
to the Cheyenne River in South Dakota. This Cheyenne River is 
about five hundred miles south of the old XIT ranch north of the 
Yellowstone River in Montana. This man’s name is Mike Reardon, 
and he lives at Biddle, Montana now. 

If Bob Fudge’s wife had lived he would never have taken to the 
trail after marrying, for he had built a comfortable home in Texas. 
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In his great grief, however, to took to the wild life of a cowboy again 
and to that dusty trail, and he was never satisfied unless he was at 
work with hundreds of cattle as long as the big cow outfits could run 
large numbers of cattle on the range. Combining his trips up the 
trail from ‘Texas, his work for the XIT, and the work north of the 
Big Missouri River, and his work for Frank Wilbur on the Powder 
Rivers, this man surely rode as many miles horseback as any man in 
the history of the cow business. Many of the early cowboys did not 
work as this man did in the winter months. Most of the early cow- 
boys were laid off when the fall roundup was over, and a great many 
were not put to work again until the horse roundup started in May. 
‘This man was in line camps and rode steadily in winter, just as he 
did during the summer months. He never got away from the habit 
of always having a saddle horse with him. No matter what he was 
doing, he was seldom seen without a horse under him. If he had his 
hired help building fence or doing anything on his ranch, he would 
be there to help or oversee the work, always on a saddle horse to the 
very day that he was crippled, which caused his death. 

The writer of this story knew Bob Fudge for twenty years, and 
worked year after year, side by side with him, and never once heard 
him speak unkindly to any person. Nor do I remember ever hear- 
ing him speak crossly or ugly to his horses, and I have been with him 
with large herds of cattle and under trying circumstances. It was 
always the same—he always spoke in his soft southern dialect, never 
sharp or impolite. 

He did not tell his experiences to be boastful, for different people 
have tried to get him to relate them so they could be written for a 
number of years. People who knew him felt that not only his 
acquaintances would like to have them written, but that a book 
should be written of them so everyone could read them. The writer 
had asked him for ten or twelve years, before he finally consented to 
give them, why he didn’t have a book written of his life, telling him 
that his experiences would make a good book. His answer was, “I 
know a man whose life would make a better book.” ‘This shows the 
modesty of this man. 

To show how Bob Fudge relied entirely upon his own resources, 
and to show what an extraordinary constitution he had, we will look 
into a picture of the “flu days’ of 1918. Mrs. Wilbur had been over 
in ‘Thermopolis, Wyoming with her small daughter. Bob was sent 
there to accompany her from there to Wilbur’s ranch. They came 
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on the train to Miles City, Montana, and came from Miles City in an 
automobile. When they arrived in Miles City, Bob told Mrs. Wilbur 
that he did not feel good and thought he was taking the flu. He also 
told her not to pay any attention to him and that he would be all 
right by morning. So before going to bed that night, he got one 
quart of whiskey and one dollar’s worth of quinine and took all of 
both the whiskey and quinine during the night. Sure enough—he 
“broke up” his flu, and he and the Wilburs came home the next day 
in an automobile, a distance of over one hundred miles. 

Bob Fudge had a personality which no one ever forgot, even while 
a young man, and it was more so in his older age. Nearly every fall 
he accompanied a shipment of cattle from Gillette, Wyoming to 
Omaha, Nebraska, and the restaurant people all along the Burling- 
ton Railroad would remember him from year to year. It was always, 
“Hello, Bob!’ wherever he went to eat, even in the Dixon Cafe in 
Omaha. His good natured remarks, his purely western habits and 
soft southern dialect marked him as a man who no one ever forgot. 

‘This man who spent so many years in the saddle, making all those 
dusty, weary trips up the cattle trail from ‘Texas, and who put many 
hundreds of thousands of miles behind him on the cattle ranges of 
Wyoming and Montana, and who was instrumental in the handling 
of so many hundreds of thousands of cattle when the heartbeat of the 
cow business was in its infancy in the great northwest, came to his 
Jast campground at Broadus, Montana on the banks of Big Powder 
River. His funeral was one of the largest, despite a terribly windy 
day. ‘There were people there from Gillette, Wyoming, which is 
over one hundred miles from Broadus, and a great number from 
Miles City, Montana, including one of Cato’s daughters. Cato, it 
will be remembered, was Bob Fudge’s old boss at the XIT in Mon- 
tana. Miles City is eighty-seven miles from Broadus. ‘These people 
were all friends for he did not have any relatives there. They all live 
in Texas. At his funeral were three of his old cowboy friends who 
came with him up the trail from ‘Texas. “wo of them have been 
mentioned in this book—Andy Jones of Biddle, Montana and 
Smith White. Smith White was introduced to the author at that 
funeral by Ray Tarbell, who said to me, “He came up the trail with 
Bob.” Ray did not know that I had written about Smith White's 
remarks to Bob when they crossed the Platte River. 

In that little cemetery lies a man who was truly “‘a man,’ whose 
ancestor was a survivor of the Mexican war, drawing a white bean 
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which saved his life. His mother was surely a remarkable person 
also, and he himself lived a romantic life. His sunset was golden— 
filled with true and admiring friends. 


THE END 
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